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THE COMPOSITION OF AMER- 
- ICAN WHEAT. 
OR the purpose of obtaining as com- 
plete information as possible with 
regard to the composition of our American 
cereals, the Department of Agriculture has 
had an extensive series of analyses made by 
the chemist of the department, Prof. Rich- 
ardson, the results ef which have recently 
been published as ‘Bulletin No. 4.” 

From the vast amount of information thus 
made serviceable, we copy the following 
analysis made from a series, consisting of 
seventy-two specimens from the mill of C. 
A. Pillsbury & Co., at Minneapolis, using 
“hard spring wheat.” 

The wheat as it enters the mill is sub- 
jected to a series of operations which re- 
moves dirt, foreign seed, the fuzz at the end 
of the berry, and acertain portion of the 
outer coats, through the agency of a run of 
stones and brushes. The result of this op- 
eration is to lower the amount of inorganic 
matter or ash and to increase or decrease 
the other constituents but slightly, the albu- 
minoids being a few tenths of a per cent. 
greater in amount. The point from which 
a convenient start may be made is at the 
first break, 

The chop from the first rolls is very marked 
in its difference in composition from the 
original wheat. It of course has less fiber, 
and as will be seen, less ash, oil, and albu- 
minoids; in fact, it is starchy. It contains 
more water, owing to the fact that its com- 
minution has allowed it to absorb the moist- 
ure from the air, and in general it will be 
observed that the coarser or more fibrous a 
specimen is the less water it contains, while 
the finer material holds more. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of water in several 


portions of the grain is as follows: 
Per cent. 












Original grain . 9.66 
Ready for the break . 8.23 
Chop from first break. 12.52 
Fifth break - 7.62 
Bran........ . . 10.91 





The heat caused by the friction of the 
process, of course, is an active agent, as may 
be seen on comparing the original grain, 
and that ready for the break. 

The starchy chop from the first break is 
carried off to the various purifying and 
grading machines, but for the present it will 
be left, as it is desirable to follow the breaks 
to the end. 

‘The tailings from the first scalper, con- 
sisting of the wheat grain split open along 
the crease, which serve to feed the second 
break after the cleaning which they undergo, 
vary but little from the wheat which goes to 
the first break. There are slight differences 
which must be attributed to the difficulty of 
selecting and preparing for analyses samples 
of the product of the different breaks, the 
finer chop having a tendency to sift out 
from the lighter bran, but they are not great 
enough to vitiate the conclusions. In the 
first break so little is done, except to crack 
open the wheat and clean it for the follow- 
ing rolls, that only a small change should 
be expected. 

The chop from the second break is more 
from the center of the wheat grain. It con- 
tains less ash, fat, and albuminoids than any 
of the break products, and includes, as was 
shown by our preliminary investigation, the 
greater portion of the endosperm. 

The tailings supplying the third break 
already show, owing to the greater amount 





of chop produced on the second break, a 


| cursory glance it might be said that the low 


marked increase in those constituents which ; grade flour was the best, as it contains the 


are peculiar to the outer portions of the 
grain, that is to say, there has been a 
marked increase in ash, fiber, and albumin- 
oids. This increase becomes still more ap- 
parent from break to break until the bran 
alone is left, which contains more ash and 
fiber than any other product of the wheat. 
The several chops increase in a like manner, 
the last or sixth break chop holding more 
albuminoids than the bran, and even any 
other of the resulting material. This is 
probably due to the comminution of the 
bran in the last break, and consequently, as 
will be seen, the middlings from this chop 
are richer in nitrogen than any other, al- 
though not the richest in gluten owing to 
the bran and germ which they contain. 


Having followed the grain through the 
breaks to the bran, the products of the pur- 
ification of the chop remain to be studied. 

The shorts, or branny particles removed 
from the chop or from the middlings by as- 
pirators, contain much less fiber and ash 
than the bran, although they are of similar 
origin, that is to say, from the outer coats 
of the grain. The analyses point to their 
origin from those portions of the coat which 
contain less‘ash and fiber. 

The middlings are graded into five classes, 
and in their original uncleaned state they 
differ chemically in the fact that from No, 
1 to No. 6 there is a regular decrease in ash, 
fiber, and fat, while No. 5 is richer in albu- 
minoids than any other. This would be ex- 
pected from our preliminary examination 
which showed a decrease in bran from be- 
ginning to end, and that No. 5 was the pur- 
est endosperm. 

After cleaning, the same relations hold 
good, but owing to the removal of the branny 
particles there is in all cases a loss of ash 
constituents and fiber. The effect of clean- 
ing is more apparent in Nos. 1 and 2 where 
more bran is removed. 

The reduction of the middlings on smooth 
rolls changes the composition but slightly, 
and the flours which originate from this pro- 
cess are very similar to the middlings from 
which they were produced. That from the 
fourth reduction is richer in nitrogen, as 
would also be the case with the fifth, though 
want of a specimen ptevented an analysis. 

The tailings from the middlings purifiers 
present the usual characteristics of by-pro- 
ducts which owe their existence to the outer 
part of the grain with its high percentages 
of ash and fiber, and, in this case also of 
nitrogen. It is remarkable, however, that 
the tailings marked No. 6 contain one-third 
as much ash as the others, but this is ex- 
plained by the fact that they are largely 
composed of endosperm. 

The tailings from the different reductions 
are nearly alike in composition, with two 
exceptions: Those from the fourth contain 
little ash, fiber and nitrogen. Like No. 6 of 
the purifier tailings they consist largely of 
endosperm. Those from the second reduc- 
tion contain much germ, and are therefore 
richer in nitrogen than the rest. 

The repurified middlings, as might be ex- 
pected, contain much more ash, oil, and 
fiber than the original, and there is also an 
increase in nitrogen but not in gluten, owing 
to the large amount of bran they contain. 

Analyses of the three grades of flour as 
furnished to the market follow. From a 


most albuminoids, but its weakness is dis- 
covered in the fact that it has only 4 per 
cent. of gluten. The bakers’ flour contains 
more ash, oil, fiber, albuminoids, and gluten 
than the patent, but owing to the increased 
amount of the first three constituents men- 
tioned, it is proportionately lacking in white- 
ness and lightness. The two flours each 
have their advantageous points. 

Several other grades of flour, break flour, 
stone flour, and flours from the first, second 
and third tailings, are all very similar, and, 
as far as chemical analyses is concerned, 
good. The preliminary examination has, 
however, shown certain defects in each. 
The break flour is richer in albuminoids and 
gluten than any other, and if it were pure 
and its physical condition were good it would 
be of value. 

The roller process is distinguished for the 
completeness with which it removes the 
germ of the grain during the manufacture 
of flour by flattening and sifting it out. This 
furnishes the three by-products which are 
known as first, second and third germ. 
They consist of the germ of the wheat mixed 
with varying proportions of branny and 
starchy matter, the second being the purest. 
They all contain much ash, oil, and nitrogen, 
and if allowed to be ground with the flour 
blacken it by the presence of the oil and 
render it very liable to fermentation, owing 
to the peculiar nitrogenous bodies which it 
carries, 

The flour from the bran dusters is much 
like that of the tailings, and like the stone 
stock, from a chemical point of view. This 
merely shows that chemical evidence should 
not alone be taken into consideration, for 
the bran duster flour is a dirty, lumpy by- 
product, while the stone stocks are valuable 
middlings. Analyses of the dust from mid- 
dlings and dust catchers are rather surpris- 
ing, in that they both contain much gluten 
and the first one much fiber, but this is due 
to their containing both bran and endosperm. 

To follow the gluten through the process 
it is necessary to go back to the breaks. The 
amount in the various chops does not vary 
greatly. There is an apparent anomaly, 
however, in the fifth and sixth breaks, where 
no gluten was found in the feed but much 
in the chop. This is owing to the fact that 
the feed has become at this point in the 
process so branny that by the usual method 
of washing to obtain the gluten it does not 
allow of its uniting in a coherent mass and 
separating from the bran. | 

Among the middlings, both uncleaned 
and cleaned, the fourth is the richest in glu- 
ten, and the result of the process of cleaning 
is to increase the amount, although slightly 
diminishing the nitrogen, which is due to 
the removal of the branny matter, which, 
though rich in nitrogen, is poor in gluten. 

In the products of the reduction on smooth 
tolls, the chops from the higher middlings 
are the richest, and if the analyses of the 
flours were complete, No. 4 would probably 
contain more than the lower numbers. 

The tailings are, as have been already 
said, remarkable, not so much that No. 1 
has no gluten, but that Nos. 2, 8, 4, have 
7.62 per cent., and No. 6 as much as 14.37 
percent. The regular increase shows that 
the highest numbers must contain a large 
portion of endosperm. 


That this is the case the microscopic ex- 
amination of the different tailings has cer- 
tainly shown, No. 1 is found to consist 
almost entirely of the outer coatings of the 
grain; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the same mixed 
with a large proportion of endosperm, which 
is attached thereto, while in No. 6 it is dif- 
ficult to discover any large amount of any- 
thing but flouring material, and the small 
percentage of ash shows also that it cannot 
contain much bran. 

In a like manner No. 4 tailings from the 
reductions has 13.34 per cent. of gluten, 
which is owing to the large proportion of 
endosperm which it contains,and in this case, 
too, the fact of the presence of so much of 
the interior of the berry is presaged by the 
low percentage of ash. The remaining tail- 
ings of this class have little or no gluten, 
with the exception of No. 1, as they contain 
very little endosperm, 

In connection with the remaining speci- 
mens the gluten has been already mentioned, 
and the results as a whole warrant the con- 
clusion that less of it is wasted in the by- 
products than would be imagined. For a 
complete discussion of this point data, which 
are not at hand in regard to the per cent. of 
each material produced, are necessary. 

The products from Virginia wheat, sim- 
ilar to those which have just been described, 
present the same but not as wide variations 
in the breaks and in the flours; the low 
grade instead of containing less gluten, has 
more than the bakers’ or patent. This may 
be due to the greater softness of the wheat, 
in consequence of which it is less suited to 
the process, a fact which is confirmed to a 
certain degree by the specimens of flour from 
Ohio wheat, among which the low grade, 
although not exceeding the other brands in 
the amount of gluten, approaches very nearly 
to them, and it is therefore only reasonable 
to conclude that the spring wheats are par- 
ticularly suited for roller millin; 





THE MILLING INDUSTRY OF 
SWITZERLAND. 
By E. Ottiker in Die Muchle. 


In early times the grain was reduced by 
crushing, later on by grinding and crushing, 
and although in the course of ages all forms 
of machinery have been invented for the pur- 
pose, the “principles” of those two methods 
form the foundation of all. Motive power 
in ancient times was represented by men 
and beast; the Romans used wind and 
water and our present age has substituted 
steam power, especially where water power 
is not available. 

While in olden times the grain was but 
superficially cleaned by hand, allowing large 
quantities of weed and dirt to be ground into 
the flour, we have now various machines for 
cleaning purposes, and begin to lay more 
and more stress upon their careful manipu- 
lation. The separation of the digestible 
from the indigestible particles of the flour 
was done on a hair sieve, later on by bolting 
and finally by reels covered with bolting silk. 
In this slow progress the quality of the flour 
has improved, and we have to-day “pure 
flour.” Many people claim, however, that 
the fine flours of to-day are deficient in 
gluten, and the adherents of this theory 
manufacture a flour which contains the 
whole wheat kernel, the so-called graham 
flour, although it is well demonstrated now 
that a pyre and white flour produces not, 
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only the best tasting, but also the most 
healthy and digestible bread. 

During the time when Switzerland could 
raise all the cereals necessay for home con- 
sumption, a number of small water mills 
ground the grains of their immediate vicinity, 
generally for a certain percentage of the 
grains received. Commercial mills were 
found only in the larger cities or in such 
sections of the country where no grain was 
raised. When the production of cereals 
became restricted and the importation larger, 
those mills which were situated in favorable 
localities, near leading commercial routes, 
or which possessed an available and large 
waterpower, added improvements to their 
outfit and increased their capacity, much to 
the disadvantage of the smaller mills of 
which numbers had to shut down altogether. 
Even as late as 1845 the majority of our 
larger mills were fitted up after the “German 
system.” One run for the removal of the 
spelt and the cleaning of the grain, one run 
for middlings, one for the disintegration, 
formed the entire machinery, which was 
generally placed in the basement of the 
building. The upper story formed the 
miller’s dwelling. 

Different varieties of stones were chosen 
for the different works and the results were 
sometimes very satisfactory. The motive 
power was simple; most of the time every 
run of stones had its own water wheel. Puri- 
fying machinery was unknown; that was done 
by hand, and only the large commercial mills 
used a cylinder covered with wire for the 
purpose. The purification of the middlings 
was done by hand with hair sieves and 
necessitated skilled labor. Mechanical 
science was an unknown factor; a good 
wood worker in company with a blacksmith 
were fully competent to build a new mill. 
Of course the results of such milling were 
not of the highest charater. White flour 
was obtained in small quantities only and 
as the separation of the bran particles was 
incomplete, the ordinary baker's flour had 
adark color. The grain was always mois- 
tened before grinding. 


Besides this “German system”’a specifical- 
ly Swiss invention had gained ground since 
1828-29, the “roller system.” Its inventors 
were: Mueller in Luzerne ; Helfenberger in 
Rorchbach, and especially Sulzberger in 
Frauenfeld, according to whose system one 
mill was fitted up in Frauenfeld, and a steam 
mill in Venice, Budapest and Prag each. 
The success was not as great as anticipated, 
because the wheat ground was too soft and 
the rollers did not last and became useless. 
About 1847-48 the machinery establishment 
St. George produced a roller made of the 
best and hardest steel ; this was an improve- 
ment; the roller could be sharpened by 
means of chisels and produced a superior 
grade of middlings, but its introduction was 
limited to a number of mills in Eastern 
Switzerland. 

During 1851-2-3 a decided change was 
inaugurated in the Swiss milling industry 
by the introduction of the “French system.” 
This permitted the production of a finer and 
whiter, and as the necessity for the moisten- 
ing of the grain had disappeared, of a drier 
flour. Even the hardest wheat could be 
ground without the accustomed copious 
moistening. Flour thus produced was read- 
ily recognized by the bakers and found a 
quick sale, demonstrating to the milling 
fraternity the necessity for the introduction 
of the new system. But in spite of this very 
apparent advantage the transformation of 
the mills in Eastern Switzerland was exceed- 
ingly slow and not completed in many places 
until 1873-74. Simultaneous with the im- 
proved milling system, we find the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery for grain clean- 
ing and of the semolina and flour reels. 
This was the time when the Swiss milling 
industry was able to compete with the 
foreign markets in the line of outfits at least. 


During the same period the roller system 
had made large progress, and had almost 
been able to drive stone milling out of the 
industry. Its invention was due to Switzer- 
land and its future development was largely 
aided-by Swissinventors. Swiss millwrights 
in Budapest inaugurated the “grooving” of 
the chilled cast rollers, and Mr. Wegman of 
Zuerich constructed an excellent mill with 
porcelain rollers. Both systems ensure at 
least as large a percentage from the raw 
product as the stone milling, while they give 
a much larger percentage of finer, whiter 
and purer flour than the old system. 

The Swiss milling industry was very con- 
servative against the improved process in 
the beginning. This was to be expected, 
for the question of expenses entered largely 
into the calculation; but as soon as some of 
the larger establishments had introduced 
the roller system with great success, others, 
unable to bear their competition, had to 
follow or close their mills, and the trans- 
formation was accomplished within a few 
years all through Switzerland. While this 
change was advantageous to the consumer, 
it entailed many disadvantages on those 
who had to pay the expenses incidental to 
the necessary change. Milling became 
more complicated and more expensive, the 
majority of mills had increased their capacity 
and there ensued such an over-production, 
such a flooding of the markets with flour 
that the prices decreased to a figure which 
barely paid the expenses. The fact is that 
the present Swiss milling industry is capable 
of providing for the wants of 5,000,000 
people without difficulty. Austria~-Hungary, 
which has always looked upon Switzerland 
as a market for their surplus flours, was not 
inclined to regard the development of the 
Swiss milling industry with favor and tried 
all possible, legitimate as well as illegitimate, 
ways and means, to retain the convenient 
market. So far these attempts have been 
failures but it is difficult to decide how much 
longer the millers of Switzerland can carry 
on the fight under their present disadvanta- 
geous situation. All that they ask is to 
have the same privileges on the home 
markets as foreigners have. 

Production and import of the cereals of 
Switzerland amount to 4,500,000 metercent- 
ner per annum. Expenses connected there- 
with, calculated at 3 fres. per mtc. gives 
the sum of about 14,000,000 francs, divided 
as follows; 9,000,000 francs for wages, re- 
pairs, interests on capital and the support of 
a large number of families; 5,000,000 francs 
for the interests on real estate. The latter 
sum would represent a value of 100,000,000 
francs capital invested in the milling indus- 
try of Switzerland; a very low estimate in 
view of the immense sums which have been 
used in the improvements of the mills during 
the last few years. 





A TREATISE ON FLOUR. 
Ill, 

The following notes may be found useful 
in the determination of the gluten obtained 
by washing: After a gentle washing, of 
longer or shorter duration, we obtain an al- 
most constant quantity of gluten. If derived 
from hard wheat it loses less by repeated 
washing than if derived from soft wheat, so 
that the average loss of the former amounts 
to five, that of the latter to seven per cent. 

The gluten washed from a dough three 
hours old loses more than that froma dough 
freshly made. This difference amounts at 
times to from 2 to 8 per cent. forhard wheat 
flour, and to from 4 to 6 per cent. for that 
from soft wheat. In well bolted flours the 
loss is smaller than in flour poorly bolted. 

Gluten, when washed from a flour that 
has been immersed in water for 24 hours, 
has lost on an average 10 per cent; if the 
flour was old the loss may amount to 20 per 
cent or more. Several interesting observa- 
tions have been made during the drying of 


the gluten. It has. a tendency to absorb 
water in varying quantities, and the absorb- 
ing power is larger in soft wheat gluten 
than in that obtained from hard wheat. 

a). 100 grammes flour of Indian hard 
wheat produced in two tests the following 


quantity of gluten: 
A 


lute. Per cent. 


Pia rc ee 
Dry. Moisture. Dry. Moisture. 
18.00 28.80 85.88 64.68 
- 1280 410 38.79 66.21 


Db). 100 grammes flour of American soft 
wheat produced in two tests the following 
quantity of gluten: 











lute. Per cent. 
Moist. —— 
Dry. Moisture. Dry. Moisture. 
81.30 grammes. - 10.25 2105 82.75 67.25 
31.50 “ - 10.20 21.80 82.88 67.62 





The quantity of moisture in gluten, ob- 
tained from the same flour, will vary with 
the time that has elapsed since the prepara- 
tion of the dough. The older the dough 
the softer the gluten. 

a). 100 grammes flour of Indian hard 
wheat gave 39 gramme of gluten directly 
after the preparation of the dough, and 48 
gramme after a lapse of two hours. Dried 
first in the air and then in an oven the fol- 
lowing weights were obtained : 








Dry gluten. 16.90 43.83 17.90 40.68 
Water... 22.10 56.67 = 28.10 59.92 
89.00 100.00 44.00 100.00 


b). Another sample of 100 grammes taken 
from a different sack gave under the same 
conditions 85 and 87.8 grammes of gluten, 
as follows : 








Dry gluten. +. 12.40 85.45 18,00 34.89 
Water... 22,60 64.58 = 24.80 65.61 
85.00 100.00 87.80 100.00 


c). 100 grammes of soft wheat flour gave 
31.8 and 24.2 grammes of gluten, as follows: 






Dry gluten. 1100 84.59 = 1120 82.94 
Water... 20.80 65.41 28.00 67.06 
81.80 100.00 84,20 100.00 


The capacity of the gluten for the absorb- 
tion of water changes with the age of flour. 
From a flour, produced nine months ago 
from American soft wheat, two samples of 
dough were made of 100 grammes flour each. 
From the one the gluten was washed im- 
mediately, resulting in 23.6 grammes of 
moist gluten, while the second sample, after 
two hours of rest, yielded 27 grammes. Af- 
ter drying the following quantities were ob- 
tained : 









Dry gluten. 9.60 40.67 10.60 39.25 
Water .. 14.00 59.38 16.40 60.75 
23.60 100.00 27.00 100.00 


A few more experiments were made in 
connection with the gluten’s capacity for 
absorbing water. A certain quantity of 
moist gluten dissolved in weak acetic acid, 
when mixed with a saturated solution of 
carbonate of soda in water and rewashed 
immediately, will increase in weight when 
washed again in water. 


ABOUT OATS. 

It has long been a puzzle to those who 
have given thought to the matter, says the 
Boston Globe, how it comes to pass that a 
grain like the average oat, weighing little 
more than thirty pounds to the bushel, three- 
quarters of that being hulls commonly 
supposed to be no better if as good as hay, 
should sell for about as much as or more 
than an equal weight of Indian corn, which, 
having little hull, gives nearly its full weight 
in meal. It is no doubt true that oatmeal, 
pound for pound, is more nutritive than 
corn meal, or even wheat meal, but the 
difference is nowhere near so great as the 
difference in the weight of meal which they 
severally yield. At the same time nobody 
believes that oats. or anything else, will 
during scores of years command a price 
much beyond its real worth, as determined 
by experience. This same experience has 
also shown that oats are preferred for travel- 
ing horses, while corn finds favor for slower 
working animals. 

Some light has recently fallen on this puz- 
zle. Scientific investigations claim to have 
lately shown that there exists in the pericarp 





or outer covering of the oat an amorphous 
vegetable alkaloid stimulating in its effects, 
just as the crystalline alkaloid quinine, which 
is obtained from Peruvian bark, is tonic, or 
the alkaloid morphine contained in opiut_ is 
saporific. This newly discovered substance 
is called avenin, from the botanical name of 
the oat plant, Avena sativa. Its effect is 
stated to be chiefly upon the motor ganglia, 
that is to say, upon the centres from which 
proceed the nerves of motion. If this be as 
stated, it is easy to understand how it is that 
the oat has maintained the position given to 
it by experience, as well as why it is preferred 
for the quick stepping horse rather than for 
the slower ox. It was, doubtless, a more or 
less obscure perception of the underlying 
fact that gave origin to the comparison 
sometimes heard at a cross-roads grocery 
between “long oats” and “short oats,” mean- 
ing by the former the whiplash. 

It may be added that avenin is insoluble 
in water, and requires alcohol for its extrac- 
tion; also that grinding the grain appears 
to cause a change in its proportions, render~ 
ing it quicker in operation, but weaker, and 
more transient in its effects; also that white 
oats contain more than black. Several new 
remedies have lately appeared, purporting 
to be extracts or concentrated tinctures of 
oat, which are understood to have found 
considerable acceptance with medical men, 
and which probably owe their efficacy to a 
larger or smaller content of alkaloid. What 
its permanent place as a medicine may be 
remains to be seen. 





THE DEPRESSION IN WHEAT. 

It is argued by some writers that because 
the English farmer, in selling his wheat at 
present prices, is making a serious loss on 
the cost of production on the basis of exist- 
ing rent, taxes, etc., he will abandon wheat 
raising—but this does not seem sure to re- 
sult. It will more likely lead to a readjust- 
ment of affairs between the farmer and the 
landlord, by which the rent and other items 
of cost must be reduced, says the Cincinnati 
Price Current. Of course the farmer can 
not do a losing business continuously, but it 
would be poor policy to wholly abandon any 
industry which in the average of years has 
brought a fair or satisfactory return, because 
a period of exceptionally low prices has been 
reached, by which all profit for the time be- 
ing is wiped out. 

The present year is one of bountiful crops, 
nearly everywhere. Were it not for undue 
speculation these crops would move into con- 
sumption at fair prices, so that the producer 
would get some remuneration for his labor 
on products disposed of, while being obliged 
to carry along the surplus stocks until re- 
quirements caught up to the supply. 

Speculation at times helps prices of pro- 
ducts above a natural relation to other 
commodities, but when the current exhibits 
of supplies show an excess over ordinary re- 
sources and needs, the tendency is to operate 
for low values, and an undue depression re- 
sults. This is the situation now in the 
wheat markets, and current values give no 
remuneration to the producer, and in most 
cases, where rent of land, or its equivalent 
in interest account to the farmer who tills 
his own land, is to be taken into account, 
the actual cost of the product is not covered 
by the selling price. 

When this condition of affairs is reached, 
the tendency is to curtailment of production; 
farmers who can readily turn a portion of 
their wheat lands to crops giving promise of 
better results, will do so; this will help on 
the readjustment of affairs by which con- 
suming needs will overtake the supply. 

In the natural order of things, the cost of 
labor and investment regulates, at least ap- 
proximately, the relation between prices of 
commodities. In the matter of products of 
the soil, the variable conditions of the sea- 
sons are governing influences: But the 
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farmer who is accustomed to receive a dollar 
a bushel for his wheat, and now is brought 
down to sixty or seventy cents, has some 
compensation in this shrinkage by the gen- 
eral reduction in cost of such commodities 
as he purchases, prices of which have been 
more or less reduced by the general adjust- 
ment of values to a low point. Therefore 
the farmer is not so severe a sufferer as on 
the face of the exhibit he is led to believe. 

With improved labor-saving appliances a 
large proportion of the articles of consump- 
tion and use are brought into existence at a 
much less cost of labor than formerly, by 
which means there is an undue accumulation 
of these products—which is called over-pro- 
duction. The manufacturer whose wares 
are thus cheapened to a point below original 
cost is a sufferer in the same manner that 
the farmer is by the depression in prices of 
his products. The relief to the manufac- 
turer isa widening of the field of distribution 
of his goods and an increased demand for 
them because of their cheapened cost. 

In the present wide-spread depression 
in industries, a portion of the misfortune is 
due to illy-advised actions of trades-unions, 
by which manufacturers are prevented from 
modifying the cost of production when it is 
necessary to do so to prevent serious losses 
on manufactures or by stoppage of work, 
in which latter case the laboring man is de- 
prived of opportunity for earning enough 
to meet his living requirements, and a dis- 
ordered state of affairs is promoted. 

There are many phases to the question 
of low prices. Not only does the grower 
of wheat and the manufacturer find periods 
of losses, but the jobber of hardware and 
dry goods and other staple products, who 
is obliged to carry more or less heavy 
stocks, is at times similarly overtaken. But 
in these cases, as a rule, the jobber does 
not jump out of his line of business into 
another one, for he knows that sooner or 
later there must be a day when profits must 
be realized. 

The wheat product of the present year is 
not seriously excessive, and the surplus will 
not more than make good a possible defic- 
iency from a single crop to follow, under 
adverseseasons. Thereforeit is tot wisdom 
to greatly curtail the production of this cereal 
at this juncture, nor to expect that there can 
be “no good” in wheat until production is 
materially diminished. 


FLOORS FOR SUSTAINING 
WEIGHT. 


The designer of a certain warehouse in 
Germany, unable to find definite data of 
the resistance of floors, resolved to make 
some trials for his own information, and 
incidentally, for that of his professional 
brethren, The warehouse was of immense 
size, covering nearly an acre of ground, and 
was intended for the storage, among other 
things of heavy pieces of metal, the hand- 
ling of which often involved considerable 
shocks to the floors. The whole building 
was fire-proof, part of the flooring being of 
brick arches in cement between iron beams, 
and part of concrete slabs supported in the 
same way. Five trial floor arches were 
built, each forty-four inches in span, of 
which the first consisted of concrete, made 
with one part Portland cement to five parts 
of gravel, while the second was of hard 
bricks in Portland cement mixed with three 
parts of sand, and was covered with a coat 
of asphalt three-quarters of an inch thick; 
the third was of softer brick, in mortar, 
containing one-half as much lime as cement, 
and four parts sand; the fourth was of the 
same brick, in equal parts of lime and 
cement, and five parts sand; and the fifth 
was of the same brick, in cement alone, 
mixed with four parts sand. These last 
floors were finished with a coat of cement, 
three-quarters of an inch thick or more. 
Fifty-four days after their completion, 








each floor was loaded with pig-iron to the 
amount of 200 pounds to the square foot. 
This weight had no effect, and two days 
later the concrete arch was tested by letting 
fall upon it an iron ball of 60 pounds 
weight. This, dropped from a height of 
five feet, did no harm, and another ball, of 
185 pounds weight, was let fall from the 
same height. The first blow produced no 
effect, but by dropping the ball repeatedly 
on the same spot a crack was started at the 
fourth blow, and the eighth broke a hole 
entirely through the floor, the opening being 
four inches in diameter at the top and 
twenty-four inches at the under side. 
Thirty days later the same test was applied 
to another part of the floor, and a hole of the 
same size and shape was broken through at 
the ninth blow of the ball. The thickness of 
concrete in the middle of the span was four 
inches. Trials were made with the brick 
floors in the same way, The first, of hard 
brick in strong cement mortar, stood forty- 
eight blows of the heavy ball before it was 
pierced; the second, of softer brick, with 
lime added to the mortar, gave way at the 
tenth blow; the third, at the seventh blow ; 
and the last, of soft brick in sandy cement 
mortar, without lime, at the tenth. In all 
these cases the hole broken through was 
much larger at the intrados than at the 
extrados. A new floor was then built of 
soft brick, in mortar made with two parts 
lime to three of cement, and ten of sand, 
and covered with a layer of concrete, of 
equal pars of cement and sand, two inches 
thick. After this had set, the floor required 
seventy-one blows of the 135 pounds weight 
to break it through. This protective effect 
of the thick layer of concrete over bricks is 
very curious, but aside from this, the result 
of the test was decidedly in favor of the brick 
arching. 





THE WHEAT QUESTION AND PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY. 


If the wheat lands of the West—the best 
in the world—are not used for raising wheat, 
to what use shall they be put? No one 
answers this query satisfactorily. It is easy 
enough to advise a reduction of wheat acre- 
age for next year, but how shall the farmer 
make his land more profitable than by wheat 
raising? He can not seek relief in corn, 
since there is an “over-production” of that 
cereal as well as of wheat this year. Stock- 
raising promises well for a change. But 
that needs special experience and large out- 
lays, and the stock raiser runs the risk of 
losses from pleuro-pneumonia, which at any 
time may invade the most carefully guarded 
herds. Besides, if every wheat raiser of the 
West goes into the stock raising business, 
there will soon be an “over-production” in 
that line also. Then the farmers who made 
the change will have occasion to regret it. 
These points are worth considering. 

That political economy is spurious and 
false which seeks to regulate all these 
matters instead of leaving them to regulate 
themselves. If acertain tract of land can 
produce a larger and surer crop of wheat 
than of any hing else, year after year, it is 
a mistake to divert it from that use under 
any inducement whatever. The fatal error 
of our protection friends .ies just here. 
They are always seeking to foster the pro- 
duction of things which are not spontane- 
ous and natural growths. They take no 
interest in industries which are self-develep- 
ing and self-sustaining. All their thoughts 
are given to the encouragement of indus- 
tries which are alien to our soil and climate 
and cannot exist outside of a hot house. 
Native tea, sorghum, sugar and the silk 
culture are examples of the class. These 
theories never let well enough alone. It is 
the spirit of protection which is at this time 
lending delusive force to the advice of these 
Western editors to abandon or restrict wheat 
culture in the best wheat zone on this planet. 








As if it were possible to put the wheat belt 
of the United States to a better use than 
that for which nature expressly fitted it. If 
wheat cannot be grown at a fair profit under 
such extraordinary conditions, the fault is 
not in “over-production,” but in the folly 
and extravagance of the growers. Let them 
not restrict their acreage, but their expenses 
—let them adopt the general rule of selling 
their wheat at the market price, instead of 
holding it for some ideal price which never 
comes—and the Western wheat raisers will 
always have as good a prospect of making 
a living as persons in any other lines of 
business.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





HOW NEW SORTS ORIGINATE. 

Dr. Sturtevant, the director of the New 
York Agricultural Experimental Station, 
has been testing barley in reference to vari- 
ation of sorts, and gives his conclusions as 
follows: We have had an interesting exper- 
ience this year with the changes that may 
arise through the use of hybridized seed. 
In April last, Mr. Horsford, a hybridizer 
and seed-grower of Vermont, sent us one 
head of a cross-bred awnless barley, which 
shelled out twenty-eight seeds. On May 1 
these seeds were planted in order as taken 
from the head, single kernels, six inches 
apart in the row, and two feet from other 
rows. Of these, twenty-six seeds vegetated 
and gave crop. August 30 the crop was 
harvested, and was found to consist-of just 
four distinct kinds of grain. The original 
head, sent as a cross-bred for trial, be it un- 
derstood, answered to the description of 
Hordeum trifurcatum, “remarkable for its 
beardless ear; in the place of beards the 
glumes carry on their summit a short tongue 
with three teeth. The leaves are large, the 
stalks thick, and the grain naked. * * * 
It appears to have come originally from 
Nepaul; at least it was first introduced under 
the name of Nepaul Barley.” Bon Jardin- 
ier, 1882. The seed is black. Summariz- 
ing the results, and giving the yield in dry 
grain, we have: 








Av'ge Yield 
Hds. Yield _ per 
to in Pit. in 

Seeds. Hds. Seeds. Ozs. Grain. 

Not b:arded, black 189 14.5 7.43250 

Bearded black 0 150 468 837 

Not bearded, wi 82 164 3.25 285 

Bearded, white 29 165 «(1.66 (B64 

Tolalisecesiees 2% 890 15.0 16.97 286 
1.06 Ibs. 


The first reflection we have to make is 
upon the ease with which a good variety can 
be increased, even were we have but a single 
head to work from. The yield in the case 
above is at the rate of a bushel of grain per 
45 1-3 heads, or a bushel from 1776 kernels 
planted; or placing it in another form, three 
seeds planted furnishes enough seed for a 
bushel of succeeding crop. 

We must note also the effect of the hy- 
bridization from which the original head 
planted was the outcome. We have a crop 
of four distinct varieties of grain, between 
which there are no intermediate forms or 
colors. We have as a total 18 beardless and 
8 bearded plants, or 271 beardless and 119 
bearded heads. We thus see that a cross 
does not necessarily mean evenness of po- 
tency upon the part of the parents, and when 
we consider that there were produced four 
distinct varieties, we must consider that 
either more than one cross was included in 
the seed, or else that the effect of the cross- 
ing was to bring atavism into play, and to 
discover several crossings of the past. 

This seed just grown will be carefully kept 
separate, and planted next year, each variety 
by itself, in order to follow the outcome still 
farther in a statistical manner. 
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A CHANCE, 

A reasonably sure method of making money. _ Weekly 
paper free to investors. E, H. MASON, 285 S. Jeffer- 
son street, Chicago, Il. 274 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE. 


Water power. On railroad track, First-class order. 
Good wheat country. For information address, NA- 
TIONAL STATE BANK, Boulder, Col. 


A BARGAIN, 


One 16-inch under-runner, full iron frame, middlings 
mill, made by C. C. Phillips, Philadelphia. ‘It is brand 
new, has never been used, and will be sold at a big bar- 

in’ as I have now no use for it, Address C. 91, care 

‘wz MiLuinc Wort», Buffalo, N. ¥. tf 





YOU CAN BUY THESE CHEAP. 


Three McCully Corn Cob Crushers. 

The above articles are brand new, in perfect condi- 
tion, just as they left the factories,’ and will be sold 
very cheap for cash. Address S. 80, care Tue Mrz~ 
inc Wor, Buffalo tf 





A GOOD CHANCE. 


Valuable water power and buildings to rent in Lock- 
port, N.Y. About 154 acres of land, on which are 
stone buildings, with slate roof; connected; three stories 
high; 151x86 feet on the ground, with 140-horse 
Leffel turbine water wheel. Will be rented or sold on 
Uberal terms. “Apply to L. A. SPALDING, Lockport, 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 6-horse power engine and 10-horse power boiler, 
all complete, price, $350; one 8-horse power engine and 
10-horse power boiler, price, $375; one 10-horse power 
Portable complete, price, $350; ‘one 10-horse power 
Russell Traction, price, $500; one 4-horse power verti: 
cal engine, price, $120. Call’ or address for particulars 
EZRA F. LANDIS, Lancaster, Pa. 262 





FOR SALE. 


A four-run New Process, water power flouring mill, 
and 160 acres of very choice land; 40 acres of young 
timber. Situated in Colfax county, Neb. Mill in 
good repair. A never-failing water’ power. All fa 
cilities for making first class flour. A good chance to 
do a first-class paying business. Owners desire to go 
into other business. “This property will be sold at half 
its cost. | Address, J. A. GRIMISON, Schuyler, 
Colfax county, Neb: Tite 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


Advertisements under this head, 2% cents eack 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents for each ad» 
ditional word. Cash with 0% . Three con- 
secutive insertions will be given for the price of two, 








SITUATION WANTED. 


A married man, who can furnish recommendations 
from burr and roller millers, wants a situation, Will 
guarantee satisfaction as to work. Am not out of em- 
ployment, but wish to change on account of poor water. 
Am_advised by doctors to change my location. J. 
JERABEK, 


fardinsburg, Breckenridge County, Ky. 











HOW DOES THIS SUIT? 


“Cooch's Bridge, Del., Aug. 25, '84. 
“Messrs. Kreider, Campbell & Co., 
“Philadelphia, Pa, 

“Gentlemen: Your machine was sent 
here against an yon condition that 
we should keep the best, and we tried 
each machine, and are frank to say that 
if your machine cost us $500 and the 
other was offered us as a present we 
should take yours, as we cannot find a 
fault with it. The above machine has a 
capacity of 50 bushels per hour.” 

We think best not to publish name, but 
it will be given upon application. Ad- 
dress, KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 
BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order. 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 
Naughten. 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid 
$1.50 Per Year, in advance; can be remitted by Postal 
order, registered letter, or New York Exchange. If 
currency is enclosed in unregistered letter, it must be at 
sender's risk. 

To all Foreign Countries embraced in the General 
Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, in advance. z 

Subscribers’ can have the'mailing address of their 
paper changed as often as they desire. Send both old 
End new addresses, ‘Those who fail to receive their 
papers promptly will please notify at once. 

ADVERTISING. 

Card of Rates sent promptly on application 
for new advertisements should reach this office on 
Tuesday morning, to insure insertion in the week's 
issue, Changes for current advertisements should be 
sent $0 as to reach this office Saturdays. 


Orders 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights 
on any subject pertaining to any branch of milling or 
he grain and flour trade, 

Correspondents must give their full name and address, 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, - 

“This paper has no connection with any manufactur- 
ing or mill furnishing business. Its editorial opinions 
cannot and will not be influenced by a bestowal or 
refusal of patronage, It has nothing for sale, but its 
space to advertisers and itself to subscribers. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
mail matter of second-class. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


—You can save money by availing 
yourself of the following offers. You 
can please every mimber of your family by 
accepting one or more of the following offers. 
To save money, and at the same time make 
tho family happy, ought to be the main ob- 
Ject of every married man’s life. See how 
you can do this. 


Take these for Yourself. 






















THE MILLING WORLD, per ye! $1.50 
WITH 
The Builder and Woodworker ..($1.00 per year) 2.00 
American Architect, weekly....( 6.00 “ “) 6.50 
American Architect, monthly. “ 4) 275 
American Machinist . wo) 8.80 
Mechanical Engineer. “) 3.00 
American Agriculturist “ 6) 200 
The Country Gentleman... “4 ) 380 
Take these for your Family. 
THE MILLING WORLD, per year... ++ $1.50 
with 
Harper's Magazine. ($4.00 per year) 4.50 
Harper's Weekly. (4.00) 4.70 








Harper's Bazar. “ 8) 4.70 
The Century. “ &) 4.50 
Frank Leslie's Illus. Newspaper. 4.00 “ “) 4.50 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 2.80 “ “) 8.50 


Take these for your Children. 


THE MILLING WORLD, per year... 
with 





‘St. Nicholas... 
Harper's Young People. 


($3.00 per year) 4.00 
(2.00) 8.00 












Messrs. WOLF & HAMAKER, of Allen- 
town, Pa, have just completed arrange- 
ments by which they have acquired the sole 
right to manufacture and sell the “Keiser 
turbine,” and will succeed the Keiser Ma- 
chine Co. Mr. Keiser will accompany 
Messrs. Wolf & Hamaker to Chambersburg, 
at which place their new works are located 
which they intend to occupy by December 1. 





HAs it ever occurred to any one to find 


out how many, from a large number of, first | 


class housekeepers and cooks know anything 
of the science of bread-making? Of course, 
they all know that a certain quantity of 
yeast of some kind, or baking powder, will 
cause the dough to “rise,” but the reason 








why it should do so, is not so well under- 
stood. In a kind of indefinite way they 
know that the yeast is necessary, and that 
it exerts some action, but—try for yourself 
and find out what the answer will be to the 
question, “What causes bread to ‘rise?’” 





THE British parliament is said to have 
concluded that an obligatory introduction of 
the metric system is necessary for a better 
supervision of their commercial relations 
with the European continent. So far the 
proposed change will affect Great Britain 
only, and allow the colonies to retain their 
old system of weights and measures. If a 
law to that effect is passed there will be 21 
States with a population of about 420,000,- 
000, using the metric system, and after Eng- 
land has adopted it, the United States, too, 
may feel the necessity for a unification of 
weights and measures in correspondence 
with that of other civilized nations. 





FRANCE, which has always been consid- 
ered the most prosperous country of Europe, 
appears to be on a down grade now. The 
industrial conditions are more hopeless than 
ever, and the government finds itself unable 
to make the necessary appropriations for 
the constantly increasing deficit of their 
treasury; the financial embarrassment has 
even progressed to such an extent that the 
sale of the government railroads is seriously 
contemplated, if they can be disposed of at 
a reasonable figure. Verily, the United 
States, with millions of surplus in the Na- 
tional treasury, leads the world, in more 
than one way. 





SPEAKING about fire extinguishing ap- 
paratuses, it is well to keep posted as to 
their relative merits when reports can be 
obtained from independent sources. Like 
every other valuable article, something that 
is really good in this line, is quickly copied 
or imitated, and as every one is supposed to 
be the very best and only reliable one, ac- 
cording to advertisements, it is not always 
an easy matter to form a correct opinion. 
The latest fire extinguishers are the so- 
called “hand grenades,” and their relative 
merit has recently been examined by the 
New England Insurance Exchange, which 
reports on them as follows: The “Harden 
hand grenade,” in the hands of persons 
trained to use them, are valuable auxiliary 
fire appliances in the incipient stages of a 
fire, especially chemical fires, but we doubt 
if the appliance should receive the formal 
approval of this exchange for general mis- 
cellaneous public use. The “Hayward 
hand grenade” is less effective than the 
“Harden,” and from our present knowledge 
of it, we do not believe that it is entitled 
to the recognition: of this exchaange as a 
useful fireappliance. In view of the “boom” 
which these hand grenades have had of 
late, it is well to know of their relative 
merits from independent sources, in refer- 
ence to the statements of the manufacturers 
of the article. 





THE fire losses during the month of Oc- 
tober, as compiled by the Commercial 
Bulletin, give the immense sum of $348,000, 
as representing the amount of property de- 
stroyed in flour mill and grain elevators. 
As the table reports only the losses above 
$10,000, the actual destruction of property 
will exceed the above named sum consider- 
ably, but even as it is, it is large enough to 
supply food for reflection. The number of 
large fires has been greater during the past 


| month than in any previous month, and if 


November and December exhibit as large 
figures as the rest of the year did, 1884 will 
end with a larger destruction of property by 
fire than any ordinary year has done before. 
“There is no room for any new comment on 
this increasing fire waste,” says the Bulletin, 








“A duty devolves, however, upon the press 
to keep the matter before the public, and by 
constant agitation and argument to hold up 
the mirror to popular recklessness and folly. 
It is time that the press of the whole coun- 
try took hold of the subject, with an earnest 
appreciation of its gravity and with the de- 
termination to make evident the fact that 
popular carelessness in this matter of fire 
waste is nothing less than a high crime 
against the progress and prosperity of the 
nation itself, a crime, moreover, for which 
every careless individual must be held morally 
responsible. For of what avail is a national 
prosperity so long as a minority of reckless 
individuals are permitted thus to discount the 
national wealth year by year to the amount 
of over $100,00,000 per annum. 





How many of our patrons will exhibit at 
the forthcoming New Orleans Exhibition? 
It appears that the managers are doing 
everything in their power to ensure an un- 
precedented success; foreign countries will 
be represented on a larger scale than at the 
Centennial at Philadelphia and exhibitors of 
American flouring mill machinery and its 
products will have the best of all opportu- 
nities to receive recognition not only at 
home, but also from abroad. Many coun- 
tries will have representatives, to whom 
roller milling is practically an unknown pro- 
cess, and the exhibit of a modern mill with 
all its improvements, side by side with an 
exhibition of the difference in the flour pro- 
duced by the old, as well as by the new 
system, cannot fail to make a most favor- 
able impression. In addition to this possi- 
bility of entering into new business connec- 
tions, such an exhibition partakes of the 
character of a competitive school. Exhibits 
of various systems placed side by side, will 
reveal some few or more imperfections in 
the one or in the other, suggesting thoughts 
for improvement in the minds of their de- 
signers with the result that the machinery 
will be more and more perfected as time 
progresses. The time when every improve- 
ment had to be kept a profound secr:t, has 
happily passed since our patent laws offer 
their protection to the inventors and, at the 
present international exhibitions are the 
most efficient means to demonstrate the 
superiority of one country over others in 
particular lines of industry. And we would 
be glad to know beforehand to what extent 
millwrights and millers will be represented 
at New Orleans the coming winter. 





WHEN trade is in a flourishing condition, 
almost everybody appears to be satisfied 
and little, if any time is devoted to the 
extension of commercial routes. During 
times of depression, however, these things 
change; then the necessity for the opening 
of new markets for the American products 
is felt and efforts are made to introduce 
them into countries hitherto ignored; mar- 
kets which were considered as of no im- 
portance during commercial activity, loom 
up as very desirable centers for the distribu- 
tion of our surplus. Thus far, the different 
countries of South America have received 
but little attention from those interested in 
the commerce of the United States, and 
although they are our next door neighbors, 
European countries have largely taken the 
trade from these States, a trade which could 
have been secured to the United States with 
ease. German and English firms have long 
ago established agencies in the principal 
seaport towns of South America, and have 
succeeded in establishing direct commercial 
relations, which the United States, strong 
in their knowledge of immense home com- 
merce, have neglected. Now it begins to 
be acknowledged that a country which con- 
sumes the largest percentage of its own 
products, is not by any means in the most 


prosperous condition during times of com- , 








mercial depression, because the smallest 
reduction in the purchasing power of the 
inhabitants, will react enormously on the 
existing state of trade, and the cry of over- 
production is heard everywhere, meaning 
as we all know “under-consumption.” Then. 
the question arises what to do with the ex- 
cess. The accustomed markets are all over- 
stocked, none of the regular customers care 
to purchase, and so the necessity for new 
outlets, for markets in which our pro- 
ducts are needed, becomes more and more 
apparent. A move in the proper direction 
has at last been made by the appointment 
of a commission by the United States Con- 
gress, to visit Mexico and the other coun- 
tries of Central and South America, for the 
benefit of our commerce. The commis- 
sioners are supposed to collect the views of 
the leading business men and of the govern- 
ment officials of the countries visited with 
the ultimate view of procuring commercial 
treaties as advantageous as possible to the 
home interests. Let us hope that the labors 
of this commission will be crowned with 
success and that the commercial relations 
to be established between the different 
nations of the American continent will 
prove advantageous to all. 





AT this writing considerable uncertainty 
exists as to the result of the election last 
week, with a growing disposition to admit 
the success of the Democratic presidential 
nominee. It is the impression in many 
quarters that Democratic success will be 
followed by still greater depression in in- 
dustrial pursuits than now exists, although, 
upon what this impression is founded it 
would perhaps be extremely difficult to 
determine. The Democratic party has been 
styled, erroneously however, the party of 
free trade. The record of the representa- 
tives of this party in Congress, during the 
past few years, shows this charge to be 
without stable foundation. Indeed were it 
possible to secure a free expression of the 
opinioris of representative men of both Re- 
publican and Democratic parties the num- 
ber which favor absolute free trade could 
almost be counted upon one’s fingers. 
Neither party believes in free trade; men 
of both parties favor modifications in our 
tariff system. Will modifications be made? 
Inall probability some will be, but the pro- 
cess of modification will be slow, as the 
mass of the people, having been falsely ed- 
ucated by professional politicians, will be 
reluctant to sanction anything which has 
the appearance of extremity. Free trade 
in the United States is something which few 
of those who read this paragraph will live 
to see. The possibility of some modifica- 
tions in our tariff duties should have no in- 
fluence upon our business interests. If any 
are made they will prove beneficial instead 
of harmful. The surplus money in the U. 
S. Treasury in excess of requirements is 
hurtful to the business interests of the coun- 
try. If it could be used toward the can- 
celation of our public debt, it would serve 
a useful purpose, but money tied up, and 
withdrawn from circulation is detrimental 
to the country’s prosperity, At this time 
seemingly nothing is wanting but popular 
confidence to inaugurate better business 
conditions. Let us divest ourselves of the 
idea that the success of one or the other 
political party will make or break the coun- 
try and all will be well. Politics is a busi- 
ness in which if a man is successful he 
gaineth glory and lucre, and: he who man- 
ipulates public opinion best is most success- 
ful, but at the same time the people are the 
rulers, and when occasion arises they can 
readily exert their power. At the present 
writing ‘the country is safe,” and no fears 
for its entire recovery need be entertained, 
whether Blaine or Cleveland gets the White 
House rent free for the coming four years. 
All we have to do now is to “brace up.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


OVER 18,000 MACHINES IN USE. 


OUR LINE COMPRISES 
The Eureka Separator, 
The Eureka Smutter and Separator, 
Eureka Brush Finisher, 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. 

&& Our establishment is the oldest, the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped of its class in 
the world, and our machinery is known and 
used in every country where wheat is made 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEE, N. Y- 
European Warehouse} Gen. Agency for Australian Colo- 
and Office: 16 #4 nies and New Zealand, 
Engtana. ~~") Thos, Tyson, Melbourne, Victoria. 









Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co, 


GEHNRICH’S PATENT GLASS TUBE JOINTS 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR MILLERS. 
=a = eee 








This invention consists of a Glass Tube Joint, which 
can be made to correspond in size to and be inserted in 
any tin spout used to convey grain, meal, etc., in the 
operation of Grinding Flour and other substances. A 
section of the spout is thereby Rendered Transpar 
ent, enabling the miller, or any one passing by, 
to see at a glunce whether the contents of the spouts 
are properly running. By the use of this appliance the 
necessity of frequently opening spouts is avoided, and 
the consequent saving of time and flour is very impor- 
% tant in an economical point of view. These Glass Tube 
Joints have pees the most complete satisfaction, and 
are esteemed as an indispensable requisite wherever 
they have been applied. Full information furnished on 
application to the inventor. 


% 
H. GEHNRICH, 5A Rutgers, MEW YORK CITY. 












If You Want the Very Best 





| GENUINE DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


We handle this justly celebrated cloth in 
large quantities, and can fill all orders 
upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
fer a cheaper grade, we offer our 


ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH. 


Guaranteeing it to be equal in every par- 
ticular to any other cloth on the market, 
except the Dufour. We have handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know it will fully 
sustain our representations. 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N. ¥Y- 


Dayton, 0. 


TRIMMER’S 


Improved Adjustable 


GRAIN RUBBING, POLISHING 
SEPARATING MACHINE 


It will clean, rub and separate wheat, and take out the rat balls, 
black steek seeds, joints of straws, cockle and other impurities, 

i rub off more fuzzy ends and dust from the creases of 
the berries, by rubbing the wheat together as it passes up 
twreen the rubbers, so each berry must get rubbed, scoured, and 
polished alike. It will do all of this work better and last longer 
than any other machine of the kind. All this we guarantee. 
Te will also clean 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE LieT. 


Kreider, Campbell & Co. | 


MILLWRIGHTS & MACHINISTS, 
1030 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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APPARATUS FOR THE GRADUAL RE- 
DUCTION OF GRAIN. 

Letters Patent No. 307,386, dated October 
28, 1884, to Patrick Gillen, of London, 
county of Middlesex, England. This in- 
vention relates to improvements in roller- 
mills and other mills for reducing grain in 
which the meal is passed from one pair of 
rolls or grinding apparatus through a reel or 
dresser to another pair-of rolls, and so on 
from one series to another, the objects of the 
improvements being to combine several sets 
in a comparatively small space, and in such 
a manner that the parts shall be easy of 
access and of removal when required. Fig- 
ure 1 is a section through the two pairs of 
rolls and silk dresser; Fig. 2, an end view 
of same, partly in section. Fig. 8 is a ver- 
tical section of the elevator. Figs. 4, 6, and 
8 are detail views of parts of said elevator, 
and Figs. 5,7, and 9 respective sections 
thereof. A indicates one pair of rolls; B,a 
second pair. D is a cylinder or reel of silk, 
wire-gauze, or other suitable screening ma- 
terial. _E is a circular elevator, which may 
be a ring or circle of any suitable material, 
having formed in or onits periphery recesses, 
cups, or concave compartments F, the open 
sides or faces of which revolve almost in 
contact with the periphery of the fixed disk 
or drum G, which keeps the contents of the 
cups F from escaping until required. The 
construction of the elevator E is shown in 
detail in Figs. 8to 9. At Figs. 8, 4, and 7 
it will be seen that the fixed disk G has a 
recess or cavity, G’, in which the meal col- 
lects, and also an opening or hopper, G*, 
into which the meal is discharged from the 
cups F, H is a hopper leading into rolls A; 
I, hopper leading from rolls A; K, a worm 
or creeper conveying meal into reel D; L, 
hopper leading from the opening G* of the 
fixed disk G to the rolls B. The mill being 
at work, the mill fed into H enters the rolls 
A, passes thence through I to the worm K, 
by which it is conveyed to the reel D, where 
it undergoes a first sifting and separation, 
the fine flour and middlings passing through 
the silk, and the remainder of the meal 
traveling to the opposite end of the reel, 
where it passes into the collector G’ of the 
fixed disk G, from whence it falls into the 
cups F of the elevator E, which carries it up 
and delivers it through the opening G* into 
the hopper L, from whence it passes into the 
second pair of rolls, B, and so on from one 
set of rolls and reels to another throughout 
the mill. 


METHOD OF APPLYING BINDING TO 
THE EDGES OF BOLTING-CLOTH 
AND SIMILAR FABRICS. 

Letters Patent No. 307,091, dated Oct. 
28, 1884, to Silas O. Brigham, of New York, 
N.Y. This invention relates to bolting- 
cloth—such, for example, as that used in 
shaking-bolts—and composed of silk or 
wire or other suitable material; but the in- 
vention may also be applied in attaching 
bindings to the edge of fabrics for other 
purposes—as, for example, shaking-sieves, 
purifiers, &c. It is an improvement upon 
the method set forth and described in Let- 
ters Patent dated October 3, 1882, No, 
265,302, and its object is to enable the bind- 
ing, the cementing material, and the edges 
of the fabric to be held permanently and 
uniformly connected or united together, in- 
asmuch as a flat pressure extending over a 
comparatively large surface and continued 
during an appreciable length of time secures 
these results with a nearer approach to per- 
fection than when the said parts are pressed 
together between rollers, which at any 


one time subjects but a narrow portion of 


the surface to compression. The bolting — 


fabric—in other words, the sifting fabric— 


may be silk or ordinary bolting-cloth, or ; 


preferably of wire-cloth of suitable mesh or 
character of wire. This cloth or fabric, 
whatever its character, may be made in 
pieces or strips of any suitable length, and 
when the same is to be applied toa belting- 
ing-reel should be of such width that one of 
its longitudinal edges will rest upon one of 
the ribs of the reel, while the opposite 
logitudinal edge rests upon one of the ad- 
jacent ribs, and so on. Each longitudinal 
edge, has placed upon each side a longi- 
tudinal strip of sheet india rubber. These 
strips may, when desired, be made in one 
piece, folded so that one portion is above 
and the other below the fabric. Placed 
over the strips of india-rubber—that is to 
say, upon the external surface of the india- 
tubber strips—is a piece of cloth which 
may be folded around the edge. This cloth 
is preferably that commonly known as 
“ticking;” but any other cloth of suitable 
strength and flexibility may be used. The 
parts being arranged as set forth, are pressed 
between heated flat surfaces under con- 
ditions which subject the india-rubber to 
the action of heat as well as pressure, the 
result being that the two strips of india- 


Fig.1 





PATENT No. 307,386. 


tubber have their inner surfaces firmly 
cemented together through the interstices 
of the fabric, while each individual thread 
or wire of the latter is embedded in and 
firmly retained by the india-rubber embed- 
ded thereon, the fabric being simultaneously 
firmly cemented to the outer surface of the 
india-rubber by the combined action of 
the heat and pressure. Each piece or length 
of the fabric, having its two opposite edges 
provided with the india-rubber and cloth, 
may be readily attached to the ribs of the 
reel by tacks driven through the india-rub- 
ber and cloth, or, when desired, by sewing 
the two contiguous edges of adjoining strips 
or pieces together. Inasmuch as all the 
transverse threads or wires of the fabric 
are firmly embedded separately and col- 
lectively in the india-rubber, it follows that 
there is no inequality of strain upon said 
threads or wires. There is no such direct 
contact of the fabric with the ribs as would 
cause unequal working or wearing of the 
fabric or any of its threads or wires, and a 
perfectly flexible but strong and uniform 
connection of all the edges of each piece 
or length of the sifting fabric to the ribs of 
the reel is secured In the manufacture of 
the article aforesaid the edges provided 
with india-rubber cloth are placed between 
the bed and platen of a press 1. The said 


bed and platen should be heated to such a 
degree as will effectually soften the india- 
rubber or cementing material without dis- 
sipating the same or impairing the adhesive 
Properties thereof. Such heating of the bed 
and platen may be most effectually ac- 
complished by having the same made hollow, 
and by supplying the internal chambers of 
said bed and platen with steam through 
Pipes or: in any other suitable manner. 
The platen_should be worked up and down, 
as oceasion requires. The fabric with its 
longitudinal strips of india-rubber or ce- 
menting material, and its binding-pieces are 
placed upon the bed and beneath the platen, 
whereupon the latter is caused to descend 
with any requisite degree of pressure to 
compress the binding-cloth upon the cloth 
or fabric with the india-rubber or cementing 
material interposed between the binding- 
cloth and the cloth or fabric. It will be 
seen that those portions of the said parts 
compressed between the platen and the bed 
aforesaid are subjected to a “flat pressure” 
—that is to say, a pressure substantially 
uniform throughout the extent of surface 
—between the platen and the bed, and 
which may be maintained for any requisite 
length of time, so that the permanent in- 
troduction of the cementing material, be it 
rubber or some other suitable substance, 





APPARATUS FOR THE GRADUAL REDUCTION OF GRAIN, 


into the interstices of the fabric is secured, 
thereby producing a very much more 
effective and reliable mode of attachment 
of the binding-cloths to the cloth than 
would be feasible by passing the same be- 
tween rollers, which latter, by exerting only 
a momentary pressure upon any portion of 
the said parts, does not insure that uniform, 
firm, and complete adhesion of the parts 
which is necessary to insure the best.results 
in practice. When one portion of the fabric 
with its india-rubber or cementing material 
and binding-cloths has been subjected to 
the action of the press aforesaid for a suf- 
ficient length of time, the pressure is re- 
leased and the next adjacent part is brought 
forward in its place into the press and in 
its turn subjected to the action of the latter, 
and so on untii the binding-cloth has been 
attached to the fabric. When preferred, 
the india-rubber, before being applied, may 
be itself softened by any suitable means, 
and in this semi-plastic condition may be 
applied in place and have the cloth applied 
to the outer surfacesthereof. In such cases 
the pressure may be applied by the press 
at ordinary temperatures. When desired, 
however, the binding-cloth may be coated 
on one side with india-rubber of the requsite 
depth or thickness, and by any ordinary or 
suitable means. This compound material 








may be cut into strips of suitable width, 
and these may be folded over the edges of 
the bolting fabric and then compressed 
thereon under conditions of heat and pressure 
by means of the press to insure the firm 
adhesion of the adjoining surfaces of the 
india-rubber and the attachment of said 
combined material to the edges of the 
bolting fabric thoroughly and effectively. 
Ordinarily the india rubber and cloth when 
applied to the bolting fabric should ex- 
tend inward from the outward edge about 
one and one-half inch—thst is to say, when 
the strips of india-rubber and cloth are 
folded over the edge upon the opposite 
sides of the bolting fabric, said strips of 
india-rubber and cloth should have the 
width of about three inches. The bolting 
cloth or fabric may have the usual or any 
suitable width. In lieu of india-rubber, any 
of the usual or known equivalents thereof 
may be employed—that is to say, substances 
having like properties of elasticity, strength, 
plasticity, and adhesiveness combined with 
the property of more or less softening under 
conditions of heat, such, for example, as 
the compound very generally known as a 
“cement” composed of india-rubber, litharge 
and white lead. While the use of heat, as 
hereinbefore explained, is preferable, yet by 
the use of a cementing material capable of 
solidification at ordinary temperatures the 
attachment of the parts may be secured by 
means of the “flat pressure,” so termed, 
alone. In further explanation of the ad- 
vantages and merits of this invention, it is 
to be observed that when the edging is 
applied to the bolting-cloth by means of 
rollers, the latter act only momentarily upon 
the material, and the more perfect the 
operation of rolling the more the contact 
approaches a mathematical line. Inasmuch 
as the pressure is only between the nearest 
surfaces of the rollers, and as the latter 
rotate continuously, the pressure is only 
momentary at any one portion of the binding. 
This does not afford time for the cementing 
material and the parts which it is designed 
to connect to so accurately fit themselves 
into the desired relation, and the attachment 
of the binding in place is proportionally 
imperfect. This is particularly true with 
reference to bolting-cloth in which the 
binding is folded across the edge of the 
cloth with one part below and the other 
above, the upper and lower portion of the 
binding being thus cemented at the outer 
edge by that part which is folded across 
the edge of the bolting-cloth. By sub- 
jecting the binding thus applied in place, to 
the action of rollers, the result will be to 
press the flat portions of the binding out 
of place with reference to the edge, the 
tendency being to force the folded outer 
edge of the binding away from the edge of 
the bolting-cloth. Furthermore, the action 
of the roller will be to force the cementing 
material forward in advance of the roller, 
thereby removing it from between the pressed 
portions of the binding and that portion of 
the bolting-cloth to which said portions are 
designed to be affixed. This action of the 
rollers tends, therefore, to remove the cement 
instead of to affix it in place for connecting 
the binding to the bolting-cloth. The action 
of the roller upon the cement is, in fact, 
very similar to that of the well-known 
roller-wringers upon wet fabrics, the yielding 
materials being forced out in advance of the 
greatest pressure of the rollers. As com- 
pared with this, in attaching the binding to 
bolting-cloths, a very great advantage is 
obtained by means of this invention, inas- 
much as this latter, by giving a direct 
pressure over considerable areas and in a 
direction perpendicular to the surface, causes 
the cement to be forced to unite directly 
through and to fill the meshes of the bolt- 
ing-cloth, and thereby in the most secure 
manner attach the binding to said bolting- 
cloth. 
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Rickerson Patent Improved Roller Mill ON. SMITHS CENTRIFUGAL, THR 


ORIGINAL 6-INCH ROLLER MILL. 
4§ BEYOND QUESTION THE 








Requires Less Power to Drive, 
Has Greater Capacity, 
Better Granulation, 
More Middlings | 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL. 


Patent Exhaust Attachment for 
taking away Generated Heat. 


Positive movement of the rolls. We will furnish de- 
‘ail upon application. Send for our Circulars before 
murchasing any Roller Mill. 


O. E. BROWN MFG. CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


AND IS SOLD FOR 


THE LEAST MONEY 


While the operation of every 
Machine is 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Send for Prices, Lists of 
Testimonials, and De- 
scriptive Catalogue. 


READ THIS LETTER. THEY WILL DO AS WELL Hl YOU. 
Buckwheat Refiners & Portable Mills ........ Ome Lm Mn, avo, Ot Ar 


n running the two Centrifugals since February, he first without any stop whatever, and are well 
re BREWSTER’S CELEBRATED — Tue Positive ApjusTMENT pet wah Men We throw Tess stock'on our Rolls, aad make four to five per 9 less Low Grade than 
i Buckwheat Refer | AE A URO MARES 


fore we had the Machine. You can refer any one to us and we will be Pleated to give it rot send off, 
Ms. 2.8, on ching MIDDLINGS MILL 





















Wishing you success, we remain Yours respectfully, ST, Supt. 
atest 


Cuas. Suugy, Head Miller, 
i ‘elds o Is Strictly Self-Protecting m+ 
: i 
B : PURE, WHITE 7 Best Adjustment in pf 


ve id the only 
SHARP FLOUR Perfect Granulator J 


be te epi, C. N. SMITH, DAYTON, OHIO 


xg 
Satisfaction Guaranteed on all our Goods, Send for De escriptive Circular, giving Prices, Sizes, Terms, etc. 


BREWSTER BROS. & CO. Unadilla, N. ¥.| | MANUFACTURER OF MILL FURNISHINGS. 


CALIFORNIA! LORD BALTIMORE HOMINY MILL. 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA MAGNETIC 


| BRUSH SMUTTER 


SEPARATOR COMBINED 


Warranted The Very Best In America. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


taine 
H The on ene vellable prac- Grinds Cool, Self-Oiling,Great 
ical and durable ma~ ‘Saving of Pow 





PATENTED SEPT. 28, 1880, AND FULY 26, 1881. 


” the Best, Most Durable, and Most Economical Machine, 


{The Lord ‘Baltimore Hominy Mil is no experiment, but is in constant use and 





ving unexampled results in several large mills. Its cay 


apacity is greater 
that of any otter hominy machine, being from three to 
pe for Cr lor Cora 


barrels of Homin ny 
Flo 









Acid 
‘any of the staves are 
wit ch lis ie ‘trouble or cout 


C. 8. DAY, nae KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Please address all orders for Castings and Hullers to 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial. We manufac- 
ture.a camplete line of Grain Cleaning Machinery, and guarantee 
every machine to give entire satisfaction or no pay. Send for 
circulars, it will pay you. 


M. DEAL & CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
BUCYRUS, OHIO, U.S. a. | 


JAMES McMILLAN, 


> Not Washer and Bolt Manufacturer and Machinist, 


151 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The artificial production of butter has al- 
teady created a consternation among dairy- 
men. The navigation of the air by some 
device akin to our present balloon would 
also seem to be prefigured, and the pro- 
pulsion of machinery by electricity is now 
clearly indicated by the march of experiment. 











THE PATENT OFFICE SURPLUS. 


were not decided, but rather favored the 
fact of expansion. 

* * Dry sand is recommended by a 
writer in the “Scientific American” as an 
effective power for running machinery. He 
claims that for a mill of any kind situated 


recently, at the call of the chairman, Prof. 
H. A. Rowland, of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, will probably re-convene in December, 
to urge upon Congress the importance of 
standards of Electrical measurements and 
the establishment of a government bureau 
therefor. 


HE revenue of the Patent Office is 

largely in excess of its expenditures, 
and a surplus of two or three million dol- 
lars has been accumulated, says the “Me- 
chanical News.” On the other hand, the 
facilities of the office need enlargement, and 
the accommodation afforded by its present 
quarters in Washington is not adequate to 
the demand. It is thought that the work- 
ing force of the office should be increased; 
and what is especially desired, in the inter- 
est of inventors and patentees throughout 


the country, is the preparation of digests or 


indexes of improvements thus far made in 
the useful arts. As the case now stands, 
with more than three hundred thousand pa- 
tents in force, it is practically impossible for 
any unofficial person to inform himself as to 
the inventions already made, or the appli- 
ances in use, in any line of industry. Every 
year of course increases the complication 
and the resulting difficulty; and a point will 
soon be reached where even the official ex- 
aminers will be unable to perform their 
duties with intelligence and thoroughness, 
unless at such expense and delay as will be 
insupportable to any but a wealthy inventor. 
Weare, in fact, approaching a state of things 
which in its ripe development would bring 
us under a system not unlike that which 
Dickens portrays in his “Poor Man’s Tale 
of a Patent.” It is a favorite boast of 
Americans that they take a short cut and a 
plain method instead of following the Eng- 
lish example of costly circumlocution. Here 
is one instance in which the comparison will 
not hereafter be greatly in our favor if 
measures of reform are not soon adopted. 
Either the petition of the inventors should 
be heeded, or the patent fees should be re- 
duced. As we have once before remarked, 
the government does not need, and it is no 
part of its policy, to make a profit out of the 
business of granting patents. It appears 
that patentees do not ask that the charges 
should be cut down, if only the money thus 
raised is expended for the benefit of invent- 
ive industry. But to one or the other of 
these concessions their claim is manifestly 
just. It cannot be disputed, and should no 
longer be ignored. 

INVENTIONS OF HALF A CEN- 

TURY. 

The number of inventions, says a con- 
temporary, that have been made during the 
past fifty years, is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. Inventions of benefit 
to the human race have been made in all 
ages since man was created; but looking 
back for half a hundred years, how many 
more are crowded into the past fifty, than 
into any other fifty since recorded in history. 
The perfection of the locomotive, and the 
now world-traversing steamships, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the audiphone, the 
sewing machine, the photograph, the cylinder 
printing press, chromo-lithograph printing, 
the elevator for hotels and other many- 
storied buildings, the cotton gin and the 
spinning-jenny, the reaper, the mower, the 
steam-thresher, the steam fire engine, the 
improved process for making steel, the ap- 
Plication of ether and chloroform to destroy 
sensibility in painful surgery cases, and so 
on through a long catalogue. 

Nor have we yet done in the field of in- 
vention and discovery. The application of 
coal gas and petroleum to heating and cook- 
ing operations, is only trembling on the verge 
of successful experiment; the introduction 
of the steam from a great central reservoir 
to the general use for heating and cooking 
is foreshadowed as among coming events. 






























There are some problems which we have 
hitherto deemed impossible of solution; but 
are the mysteries of even the most im- 
probable of them more subtle to grasp than 
that of the ocean cable, or that of the 
photograph or the telephone? 

We talk by cable with an ocean rolling 
between; we speak in our voices to friends 
a hundred miles or more from where we 
articulate before the microphone, Under 
the blazing sun of July we produce ice by 
chemical means, rivaling the most solid 
and crystalline productions of natu-e. Our 
surgeons graft the- skin from one person’s 
arm to the face of another, and it adheres 
and becomes an integral portion of his body. 

We make a mile of white printing paper 
and send it on a reel that a perfecting 
printing press unwinds and prints, and de- 
livers to you, folded and counted, many a 
thousand per hour. Of a verity, this is the 
age of inventions; nor has the world reached 
a stopping place yet. 


* * At the meeting of the National 
Academy of science at Newport, R. I., Prof. 
R. Pumpelly, who had charge of the survey 
of the country along the Northern Pacific 
in 1881, read a paper on the Mesozoic coals 
of the Northwest. The coals in Washing- 
ton Territory, Northern Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Dakota are all cretaceous, from 
the top of the Larame formation down. 
From the Missouri river west to the Rocky 
Mountains, the coal layers are thirteen to 
sixteen feet thick, but are ligniticand crum- 
ble on exposure. West of that the layers 
are two to six feet thick, but are bituminous 
coking coals, In Judith basin, up to or past 
the British line, are coking coals from eigh- 
teen inches to five or six feet thick. The 
next great coal fields are west of the Cas- 
cade range. Here the thickness of carboni- 
ferous formations is at least 18,000 feet. 
All the bituminous coal has been studied, 
but not yet the lignite, which is less valua- 
ble. Some of these coals have been con- 
verted into a natural coke, having the same 
chemical composition as anthracite. The 
Bituminous coal is confined to strips along 
the Cascade range and Vancouver's island. 
total amount of carboniferous material is 
very great. The coal fields of Wyoming 
territory have no representative in the North. 


* * Mr. Copeland, of Brockton, Mass., 
we are told by New York papers, has nearly 
completed the machinery which is being 
placed under the Union Fish Company's 
wharf, Provincetown, Mass., by which the 
rise and fall of the tide is to be the motive 
power. The work is only experimental, but 
everything is successful thus far. The ap- 
paratus consists of a float gliding up and 
down on studding, which turns a wheel, 
making only four revolutions a tide. This 
wheel is connected by means of shafts and 
belts to a series of other wheels, and in such 
a way that the terminal wheel makes 240 
revolutions per minute. 


* * A series of careful experiments 
made lately in Germany, in regard to the 
expansion of metals on cooling from fusion, 
appear to indicate the existence of the gen- 
eral law that all metals expand on solidifi- 
cation. Of the eight metals—tin, lead, 
zinc, bismuth, antimony, iron and copper— 
submitted to these investigations, six of 
them expanded at the moment of solidifica- 
tion, so that the solid was less dense than 
the liquid metal; these six were zinc, tin, 
Bismuth, antimony, iron, and copper. The 
results obtained from the other two metals 





on a hillside there is no power so easily 
stored.. The sand is handled by being con-| * * Since the first ofthe year there have 
conveyed to an over-shot water wheel and ! been 98 bank failures in the United States. 
is carried back in buckets to be used again. | Forty-one per cent. of these were due to 
It is said to work fully as well as water. If | speculation, directly or indirectly; sixteen 
this be true it will be utilized to a great ex- | failures were due to frauds and embezzle- 
tent on the sandy plains in this country and | ments. No cause is assigned for one-third 
Mexico. of the failures. 


The Wellington Belt Holder, 


A NEW IDEA! 


Barrer AND Cuearen THAN 
Loose PuLLEys, 
Berrer ano FAR Cuearer 
THAN Deap Putters 


Our Customers Like it and 
Order More. 








* * In filing large surfaces of cast iron, 


bronze or brass, a file with keen cutting teeth 

is required; use a new file on such surfaces. 
On narrow surfaces a file that is partly worn 
can be used with about as good effect as a 
new file. When a file is so called worn out 
on brass or soft metal it is in pretty good 
condition to be used on steel oriron. Many 
mechanics prefer such files to new ones. 





Please write for Circular to 


W. R. SANTLEY & CO., WELLINGTON, 0. 


* * Mineral wool is used for packing to 


deaden the sound between floors in build- 
ings, and- being incombustible it is now 
pretty generally used between the floors and 
ceilings in new houses. Mineral wool is ob- 
tained from the slag from blast furnaces, 
and is produced by throwing a jet of steam 
against the stream of slag as it flows from 
the furnace. 





DsIQACH WATER WHEELS. 


Simplest and Cheapest Manu- 
factured, and lave received 
the unqualified endorsorient 
of ali who have used th 
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+ * The United States Electrical Con- 
ference, which adjourned in Philadelphia 


ATLAS Wonns Ie 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. As A! 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
















Send for 
Catalogue 
ani 
Prices. 





30,000 Horse Power now Running. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO., 17 Courtland Street, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. Paul. 
FAIRBANKS, & CO., St. Louis, Indianapolis und Denver. 

PARKE & LACY, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, 





PARKE, LACY & O0., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
IMRAY, HIRSCH & KAEPPETD, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 
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() THE VICTOR TURBINE 














Size Wheel. er a Horse Power. Per Cent Useful Effect 
Possesses more than Double the Capacity of other Water Wheels 15-inch, 18. 3017 iB 
of same diameter, and has produced the Best Results on Record, a ea ed ‘Bea 
as Shown in the Following ‘Tests at Holyoke Testiag Flume: 25-inch» iia EA i 


WITH PROPORTIONATELY HIGH EFFICIENCY AT PART-GATE. 


Such results, together with its nicely-working gate, and simple, strong and durable construction, should favorably commend it to the 
attention of ALL discriminating purchasers. These Wheels are of very Superior Workmanship and Finish, and of the Best 
Material. We also continue to manufacture and sell at very low prices the 


ECLIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, 


So long and ravorably known, State your requirements, and send for Catalogue to the 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO, 


DAYTON OHTO U.S.A. 


THE EUREKA TURBINE 


Celebrated as the Best Part-Gate Wheel Ever Built. From the Records of Actual Tests at the Holyoke, Mass., Test- 
Absolutely Unequalled in Efficiency, as Shown by ing Flume: PERCENTAGE OF EFFICIENCY. 
The Accompanying Table. y Full Gate. % Water. 34 Water. 34 Water. 

ey 8436 8416” e202 “9008 


@ WE PUBLISH OUR PART-GATE FIGURES. Boch Wheel. 
OTHERS SIGNIFICANTLY OMIT THEM, — 20incs woes... 


No Other Turbine Ever Approached the Above Percentages at Part-Gate. 
For Catalogue and Information Address, 


-W.H. BARBER & CO., uci, ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. 


LERFEL WATER WHEEL MERCBRS 


RELIABLE 
MADE BY JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 











8206 .7910 7700 7008 
8078 7578 205 6796 
8000 8011 7814 6850 





Turbine Water Wheel. 


This wheei is acknowl 


provements in the construc- 








The “OLD RELIABLE” tion which is com menting ing 
with improvements, making it the Send for eatslogue and pres 2 
MOST PERFECT TURBINE cme 
: NOW IN USE. BURNHAMS 
Comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under both the Highest anc TMPROVED 





7) Lowest Heads used in this Country. Our new Illustrated Book sent free t 
KY eZ bose owning water power. | 


Scloascorgruaenrete oe moze tmalicutat gry snes SUNG, UTNE 


before buying elsewhere. New Shops and New Machinery are provided for ae 





making this wheel. Address eeareriniGne ing a New System Best constructed and finished, 

“Te tage, 
JAMES LEFFEL & co., Ho LISERTY STREBE, NY. CITY. aan Lon, aay hy Borer, nd fe sold for te tone 
t perf s jorse power, than 





any other Turbine in the world. 
| sbtatned:*_ Bend New Pamphlet sent free by 


| Bayou co Burnham Bros.,York, Pa, 


So) POOLE & HONTS LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


Made of Best Materials, and in the Best Style of Workmanship. 


mae MACHINE-MOLDED MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, moulded by 
our own Special Machinery. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Of the Latest and Most Improved Designs. 


Engines, Boilers, 


Mixers and General Outit for Fertilizer Works. 


doversing ever 





Pe SALERNO: LASSEN SULENI GY: J 


PORTABLE FORGES! ws 
LESNER'S IMPROVED TURBINE. 
is Simple, 


Durable, 
Strong. 


Gate Works 


EASILY 


* QAOKQNSN}- QUNANAN.” SUAITNAE) 











7 GAUBANTEE ‘potter ro regulation ‘than 
it is possible for any other ENGINE to give, 
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RAPIDLY. F2Special Attention given to Heavy G. Shi; ti 
PERRET siven to Heavy Gearing. Shipping Facilities the 
Satisfaction POOLE & HUNT, BALTIMORE, 1 MD. 
GUARANTEED. a IMPROVED DIAMOND MILLSTONE DRESSING MACHINE, 
W. B.WEMPLE’S SONS, FULTONVILLE, N. Y. ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
——————— DRESSING. 
Improved Success We go ic and eck, s00 


Percentage. 


- Eull Gate... ed the best, most prac- 40.00 
ine made. 
For Simplicity, Durability, and ill do as good work, and is more 


ly adjusted than aay other ma- 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 4a 


(TC. AECOLT &,SON, ¢. 5. HOOVER, Pattee a Mantictarer 409 Bist King St, LANCASTER, PEWN. 


iress for eicale ee pats full 
Send for Pamphlet to information. . 


S. MORGAN SMITH, cs 
YORK, PA. 
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OUR MINNEAPOLIS LETTER. 


[From our own correspondent.] 


BUSY MILLERS—ENORMOUS FLOUR PRODUCTION 
—FAIR DEMAND FOR FLOUR, BUT PRICES AF- 
FORD SMALL MARGINS OF PROFIT—WHEAT 
PRICES TAKE A TUMBLE—SOME NEW ENTER- 
PRISES—GOSSIP OF THE FALLS—NOTES AND 
ITEMs, 

There never was a time whep Minneapolis 
turned out as much flour as it is doing now, and 
the output weekly grows, though not largely. 
For the three weeks just past, the flour production 
has averaged fully 25,000 barrels daily, or 150,000 
barrels per week. This means the grinding of 
nearly 700,000 bushels of wheat each week. There 
are kept in operation twenty-one out of the 
twenty-two mills in the city, and each one is pro- 
ducing more flour. than ever before. This is ev- 
idenced by the near approach that the actual pro- 
duction is coming to the highest capacity that the 
mills have been rated at in the past. It is almost 
a daily incident for one or more mills to improve 
on all former runs, The secret of this apparently 
greatly increased capacity is found to be in the 
peculiar formation of this year’s crop of wheat. 
It is hard and dry, and grinds with great facility. 
It requires more power to the barrel of flour to 
break it, but once broken, if bolts with greater 
facility, and this is where the mills gain in ca- 
pacity, The mills have all the water power that 
they need, and roll out flour ina manner that 
astounds the mill owners themselves, though each, 
individually, is calling on his miller to squeeze 
out a few more barrels, Although the water 
power gives promise of being equal to meet all 
demands made on it, the work of putting in the 
engines ordered some time ago progresses slowly, 
and by the new year the steam plants for the mills 
that are to have them, will be quite ready for use. 
It is said that had the prospects for low water 
this winter continued a few days longer than they 
did, other firms would have ordered engines, as 
they had about made up their minds to do so 
when heavy rains brought relief, 

The appended tables show the receipts and 
shipments at Minneapolis for three weeks, 











FLOUR. 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Week ending— bbls. bbls. 
650 150,900 
875 161,000 
750 152,800 
TOAD: icomaaecoraccne 2,275 464,700 
WHEAT. 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Week ending— bus. bus. 
Oct, 2x 1,193,000 196,000 
“ 162,000 
547,000 185,500 
1,591,000 543,500 





In the flour market there is a very fair demand 
for all grades, but prices of late have had to be 
lowered, and it is safe to say that the profits in 
milling are not what they were a month ago. 
Many mills, however, sold ahead and are now 
grinding on such orders. Freight rates from 
Minneapolis to Chicago have also been advanced 
from 30 to 35 cents per barrel. It was given out 
sometime since that two roads had assured our 
millers that no advance would be exacted; and 
the report comes now that at a meeting of the 
Northwestern Traffic Association in St. Paul on 
Thursday, the rate on grain was lowered to its 
old basis, and we suppose that this includes 
flour. 

There seems to be- no depth too low for wheat 
to sink to. Intwo weeks time, No. 1 hard has 
dropped 5%4 cents in this market, closing Friday 
lower at 7114 cents, The uncertainty about elec- 
tion matters has had a demoralizing effect on the 
market, and dealers are holding off to see what 
the result will be. Receipts have fallen off con- 
siderably, and shipments have been unusually 
large. The stock in store here in elevators has 
increased from 2,040,000 bushels on Oct. 20, to 
2,611,000 bushels on Nov. 3. After the latter 
660,000 bushels is No. x hard; 30,000 bushels No. 
2 hard; 1,115,000 bushels No. x, and 152,000 
bushels No. 2. 





There has been a great deal of speculation 
lately as to what the Washburn Mill Co. would do 
in regard to rebuilding the Lincoln mill at Anoka. 
The local paper at that place recently came out in 
a long article, claiming that the erection of a mill 
much larger than the one destroyed, was assured, 
and described it in detail. The enterprises which 


Lincoln mill included, has had much to do with 
making the place what it is, and the citizens 
naturally grasp at every straw which they think 
gives any hope of the mill being rebuilt. The 
Mill Co. itself denies that any decision has been 
arrived at in the matter, but in the light of recent 
circumstances, many think that this denial may 
be taken with some grain of allowance. Timbers 
in large quantities, and evidently for a very large 
building, have been got out by the company at 
Anoka, and piled up near the mill site, and the 
old foundations are being repaired. These, to- 
gether with other movements tending in the same 
direction, are accepted by many people as evidence 
that the mill is to be rebuilt in time to work on 
the next crop. Statements claimed to have been 
made by members of the company are a further 
basis for believing this. When approached upon 
the subject, however, they tenaciously stick to it 
that rebuilding has not been considered. They 
say that at some time there is a chance of the 
mill being erected, as the salvage from the fire 
was quite large, and cannot be utilized in any other 
way; but that the timbers referred to, have been 
got out only to permit them to season and get 
in good condition for use by the Company at any 
time that it may wish to go on with the enterprise. 
Having bought the Palisade mill in this city, 
the company is giving a larger milling capacity 
than it formerly possessed. The Palisade, how- 
ever, being in poor condition when taken, some 
time will be required to elevate its flour to the 
high level of that of the Lincoln’s, At the same 
time, the Palisade is doing well. Its system is 
being given an overhauling, and good effects are 
already reported. A crew of eight or nine mill- 
wrights are kept at work in the mill all the time, 
and some new machinery is being added. Two 
sets of Daverio and one Farmer rolls have recently 
been put in, The mill has a capacity of about 
1,300 barrels, and is turning out about that much 
flour. 

A plan by which it is thought that the Minne- 
sota Elevator Co, can again be placed on its feet 
is to issue bonds to the amount of $250,000, bear- 
ing a low rate of interest, and running until they 
can be taken up. These bonds would not be for 
sale, but would be taken by the creditors. The 
debtors are to turn over all available assets, in- 
cluding, of course, the elevators themselves and 
all the property pertaining thereto, Then an ex- 
ecutive committee of the bondholders would de- 
vise means for keeping in operation the elevator 
system as it was before, but with the advantage 
of complete renovation. This plan would give 
to the creditors all the property there is without 
litigation or expense, and, it is believed, would 
ultimately give the creditors dollar for dollar. 

The Minneapolis Western Railroad Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to build anew of iron, and operate the elevated 
tracks in front of the Galaxy, Zenith, Pettit, 
Minneapolis, Northwestern and Excelsior mills. 
The owners of these mills are the incorporators. 
These tracks are now constructed of wood and 
considered in a dangerous condition. In the 
spring a trestle work of iron will be substituted. 
The incorporators are John Crosby, Wm. Pettit, 
J. Sidle, C. A. Pillsbury, C. J. Martin, D. 
Morrison, H. W. Holmes, C. H. Pettit, and W. 
F, Cahill. The last named gentleman is president. 

The Van Dusen Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of $150,000, 
one object of it being the operation of the 600,- 
000 bushel elevator which is being erected in the 
northern part of the city. The incorporators are 
George W. Van Dusen, C. H. Chadbourne, of 
Rochester, Minn., R. W. Chadbourne, Columbus, 
Wis., and C. M. Harrington, A. R. Potter & 
Co., L. Baker, of Minneapolis. G. W. Van 
Dusen is president, R. W. Chadbourne, vice 
president, W. W. Huntington, secretary, and G. 
M. Harrington treasurer. 

The Mazeppa mill and fixtures entire, were 
sold under the hammer at Red Wing on Thursday 
by the assignee for $28,100, to Paul Hanser, of 
St. Paul. The mill was valued in the schedule of 
assets at $51,000, which was considered a low 
appraisement, and the purchaser at $28,000 eer- 
ly got a bargain. It is believed to have been 
bid in by the creditors. 

H. S. Wade, one of the stock holders of the 
Columbia Mill Co., is critically ill at his home in 
Boston. Wade was thrown from a buggy, and had 
his leg broken, and in an effort to save the limb 
from amputation, his life came sear being sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Wade, however, is now believed to be 
out of danger. 

The assets of J. G. Lawrence, who failed at 
Wabasha, Minn., together with the Wabasha 
Mill Co., are placed at $25,000, and those of the 
mill company at $50,000. The assignee, Bruce 
Florer, has taken possession of the property and 
will close up matters at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The Head Miller’s Association has $3,500 or 








‘W. D. Washburn has brought to Anoka, the , over guaranteed for its monument fund, and a 





monument will probably be ordered quite soon. 
A meeting is to occur inside of ten days to take 
the matter under advisement, at which three 
mill owners will be present to help select a design. 

Two social events of the season were parties 
given the past fortnight by L. Christian, one of 
the proprietors of the Crown roller mill and C. 
A. Pillsbury, That of the latter was given at the 
palatial West Hotel, and was the most brilliant 
affair that has ever occurred in Minneapolis. 

The three Washbum mills for the month of 
October made 160,000 barrels of flour. While 
this is a record that the proprietors may well be 
proud of, the flour turned out by the two Pills- 
bury mills exceeded it. During one week the 
Pillsburys made 40,133 barrels. 

The Belt Bran Packing Co. is once more en- 
deavoring to do something. It has packed con- 
siderable bran and stored it for prices to advance. 

A 25,000 bushel elevator to be built by a stock 
company at Northfield, is to be controlled by W. 
F, Meader & Co., of this city. 

Frank Noble, one of the pioneer millers on the 
Falls, who has been employed in the Pillsbury A 
for about a year, has gone to Fostoria, O., on 
visit. It is not improbable that he will return to 
California, where he has already spent several 
seasons, 

Washburn, Crosby & Co., and C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co., are the only firms that it is definitely known 
will have flour exhibits at the New Orleans exposi- 
tion, although the Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes Co 
will probably be represented, and possibly a few 
others. 

John Johnson, a Swede roustabout in the aPlis- 
ade mill, was smothered ina shorts bin on the 
24th ult. He went into the bin to start the 
shorts, which had clogged, and was enveloped by 
them before he could get out. 

The Pillsbury A mill a few days since made the 
enormous amount of 6,197 barrels ‘of flour in 
twenty-four hours. It was done squarely, and 
certainly entitles the mill to the claim of being the 
largest mill in the world. 

Ferd. Wohlgenannt, the Hungarian miller who 
attempted to run the Washburn A and found it too. 
much for him, has lately become head miller of 
Tiedeman’s mills at Collinsville, Ill, and O’Fal- 
lon, Mo. 

‘The work of enlarging the Minneapolis mill to 
900 bbls is now in progress, though the operation 
of the mill proper is not interfered with, It is ex- 
pected that the new part will be completed by Jan 1. 

The inside of the Pillsbury A is being plastered 
throughout. This is done to protect the walls 
from injury in case of fire, and give more light and 
a surface upon which less dirt will stick. 

The Link Belt Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
have secured two large stores fronting on Wash- 
ington Avenue, in the Windom Block, and will 
open a branch house here. 

The Page mill at Fergus Falls, Minn., will be 
completed and ready for operation early next 
month, It is to have a capacity of 600 bbls. 

W. F. Gunn has severed his connections with 
the Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kan., and returned to Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 
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A flour mill is talked of at Newmarket, Tenn. 

A $30,000 flour mill it is said will be erected at 
Dallas, Texas, by Alex. Mason, of St. Louis. 

The Case Mfg. Co., have shipped a No. 1 
single purifier to Mr. Joseph Beers, at Frederick- 
town, O. 7 

A flour mill has just been completed at White 
Lake, Dakota, at a cost of $25,000. Its capacity 
is seventy-five barrels a day. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
additional order from Click & Miller, Dayton, 
Va., for breaks, rolls, scalpers, etc. 

An additional order for a No. x single purifier 
has been received by the Case Mfg. Co., from 
Messrs. Lucas & Dickens, of Hicksville, O. 

D.C. Bloomfield, Sherman, N. J., is making 
some changes in his mill, and is adding two pairs 
of rolls, with patent automatic feed, furnished by 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

An attempt was made by some one to destroy 
the dam of the McClure mill at Sauk Center, 
Minn., and to that end a channel was cut from a 
point above the dam, at the north end. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an 
order from Castree, Mallery & Co., Flint, Mich., 
for two pairs of rolls, with patent automatic feed, 
to be shipped to Samuel Howard, Flint, Mich. 

According to an order from Messrs. Castree, 
Mallery & Co., the Case Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 
have shipped two pairs of rollsand a No. x single 
purifier to Mr. Mart Clapp, at Rogersville, Mich. 

Charles Arter is building a two-run water mill 
at Kirkwood, Neb., using machinery made for 








him by Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. This same firm is furnishing the machin- 
for two other new mills in the same country, 


Royce & Shell are commencing the erection of 
@ 10c-barrel seven-break roller mill, with water 
power, to replace the mill destroyed by fire a 
short time ago. They have placed their entire 
contract with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

At the great St. Louis Fair, just closed, we are 
informed that the extensive mill machinery man- 
ufacturers, Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., carried away nine first premiums on 
different articles displayed by them (among which 
was their well-known roller mill), and also a $300 
cash prize for the best display at the fair; all of 
which, in view of the many firms exhibiting, makes 
the affair a creditable victory for Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. 

Adams & Baker, Neodosha, Kan.; Whetstone 
& Henderson, of Bloomfield, Ind.; W. H. Ladd, 
of Wheeler, Ark.; Hughes & Pixlee, Osborn, 
Mo.; Ferguson & Fullerton, Hudson, Ind.; A. S, 
Nickey, Elizaville, Ind.; J. M. Hadley, Desoto, 
Kan., and R, M. Stone & Son, of Scotland, Ind., 
are remodeling their mills to the roller system, 
using Nordyke & Marmon rolls, bolts and centrif- 
ugals, furnished by Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A news item in this paper last June mentioned 
that Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., had introduced 26 pairs of their largest 
sized roller mills in the 2,000-barrel mill of the 
Anchor Mill Co., of St. Louis, Mo. This mill has 
taken first premium at the St. Louir Fair and Ex- 
position on patent, bakers’ and straight flours, in 
competition with many other first-class mills, and 
the lucky firm, in a letter to Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., attribute their succes. to the introduction of 
these rolls, and have also placed a large order for 
more roller mills. 

‘The large flouring and grist mill belonging to 
W. G. Ransom, and occupied by E. L. Hoopes, 
at Springville, N. Y., was entirely destroyed by 
fire on the morning of Oct. 28. A strong west 
wind was blowing, and it was only by the utmost 
endeavors of the fire department, assisted by the 
large force pump belonging to C. J. Shuttleworth, 
that the extensive works known as the Springville 
foundry and wood shops, were saved. There 
was only $3,000 insurance on the mill; loss will 
be about $5,000; insurance on the stock $1,000; 
loss on stock about $2,000. There does not seem 
to be any doubt that the building was set on fire 
by some one. The large safe was ruined, but it 
kept its contents in good order, 


Edward P. Allis & Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., are building for their exhibit at the Cotton 
Centennial Exposition at New Orleans, a minia- 
ture roller-mill plant of great beauty and in- 
genuity. The mill is three stories in height, and 
open on the sides, showing the machinery all 
complete and inaction, The engine, which drives 
the mill, is a perfect model in miniature of the 
Corliss engines made by the firm. It is complete 
in all its parts, and will run as perfectly as the 
larger engines. The same is also true of all the 
rest of the machinery comprising the plant. All 
the details, shafting, pulleys, gearing, belts, &c., 
are accurate and perfect, and are in full view. 
The workmanship is of the finest, and the finish 
is very beautiful. This exhibit is both handsome 
and odd, and cannot fail to attract attention. 


Elliott's flouring mill, at Coultersville, Ill., 
burned Nov. 8 The mill stopped at 6 o'clock, 
and about ro:15 p.m. the alarm of fire was given. 
The citizens were soon on hand with the fire en- 
gine, and had the fire under control when the 
supply of water gave out, and before any arrange- 
ments were made to get more the fire had marked 
the structure as its victi The mill was built 
about seven years ago, and last year an elevator 
was added to it. The total cost of the buildings 
and machinery was about $20,000 or $25,000. 
‘The mill and stock in it were insured for $22,600, 
of which $4,000 is im the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, and $600 in the Springfield, 
of Mass, The rest is insured with an agency 
at Bellville. There were also some mortgages 
upon the mill, It is generally believed that the 
fire was started by an incendiary, as it was set 
afire on the Monday night previous, but was dis- 
covered too soon for it to burn. As yet no one is 
bold enough to say whom he thinks did the deed, 
and it is still a mystery why it was done. The 
mill had been running day and night the most of 
the time since it was built, and it has, perhaps, 
done as much business as any mill of its size in 
southern Illinois. Its capacity was about 125 
barrels per day, and it shipped to St. Louis one of 
the best brands of flour offered in the market, 
By this calamity sixteen men are thrown out of 
employment, not including the proprietors, R. B. 
Elliott & Son. It is a severe blow to the village 
and the country roundabout, 
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A.H. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
North Bloomfield, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


MUNSON BROS. 


Munson’s @ Calsbrated Per Portable Mills, 
FOR WHEAT, MIDDLINGS, CORN, FEED, Etc. 
Millstones, Hangings, Bolting pobeaiges} SROEBOD 

Gearing, Pulleys, Hangers, 
DEALERS IN EVERY KIND OF 

MILLING MACHINERY, 
; ENGINES AND BOILERS, WATER WHEELS, Etc. 
Genuine Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
tions, Estimates and Plans furnished. 
‘wadceoe MUNSON BROS. 
P.O. BOX 380. UTICA, N.% 
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ag Universal Tightener, Automatic Feed, Tight Base, Noiseless, with Non-Cutting 
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CAPACITY 76 BUSH. PER HOUR. 


| Thousands of these Crush- 


Please Send for Circulars. 


Two YEAR CONSTANT USE 


GRAY’S PATENT 


\-BREAK-4 


REDUCTION MACHINES, 


FOR SMALL MILLS 


Economizes Room, 
Takes Less Power, 
Saves Millwright Labor. 


Send for Circulars and Prices to 


~EDW. P. ALLIS & 0. 


RELIAN CE WORKS, 


FOR ENGINES & BOILERS 


One to 30 Horse Power, 


PRICE, FROM $125 UPWARDS. 


Steam Pumps, - $85 and up. 
Eclipse Tire Benders, 15 « “ 
Fan Blowers, - - 18 “* 
Tuyere Irons, - - - $2.50. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 





For Circulars, Etc., Address, 


aay Uh THE LANCASTER STEAM POMP CO. 


AND MACHINE WORKS, 


EM F “LANDIS, PROPRIETOR, LANCASTER, PENN. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 
Steel Being Used in its Construction. 


PRICH, 30.00. 






RIGHT-. oo cys MILL. 


ers are now in use, and 
giving entire sat- 
isfaction. 


THE MILLER ‘CO, CANTON, O. R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 


THE MitLiLING worRLv. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1884. 














GERMAN GRAIN TARIFFS. 
From the Oesterr.-Ung. Mueller Zeitung. 


HE German government has been 
more conservative on the question of 
the grain tariffs than on any other protective 
measure, of which it has recently adopted 
quite a number. It is evident that there is 
a sufficient reason for such an action, a 
reason that is well known to the political 
economist, but which is purposely ignored 
by the agricultural agitators. The commer- 
cial and political situation of the German 
empire is such at present that any increase 
of the grain tariffs must be looked upon as 
a useless measure. It is easy to prove this. 
The commercial treaty between Germany 
and Spain, which expires June 30, 1887, 
stipulates the tariff on rye at one mark 
(25 cts) per 100 kilos. All States which 
have asimilar privilege and are classed among 
the “most favored nations” can lay claims 
to the unchanged maintenance of this tariff 
until the expiration of the treaty with Spain. 
Only with the United States, Russia and 
the British Colonies can another form of tariff 
on rye be adopted prior to that time. 

These conditions easily explain the reni- 
tency of the German government with regard 
to this question. Of course, it can be said 
that the tariff on all other cereals, excepting 
rye, can be raised in the near future, without 
interfering with existing treaties; but such a 
legislation would be far from satisfactory to 
the grangers, because the rye tariff has always 
been the leading factor in similar agitations. 
The German government will readily abstain 
from an increase of tariff on barley, corn, 
malt, leguminous fruits, etc., in view of other 
industries which depend upon their import; 
so there will be nothing left but wheat and 
oats, and both are of minor importance for 
the German larger landowners as far as 
tariff laws are concerned. So the principal 
demand of the Agrarians cannot be acceded 
to before July 1, 1877, and their agitators 
purposely mislead the agricultural population 
with regard to the situation by creating 
hopes and expectations for increased grain 
tariffs everywhere, when in reality it can at 
best but apply to the imports from America, 
Russia and the British Colonies. 

But even with regard to these countries, 
the measure would be useless. We have no 
means to prove the birthland of the grain, 
and it would be shipped into Germany across 
such states which class among the most 
favored nations on the commercial treaties; 
this would present little, if any difficulty, as 
the ports of Belgium and Holland even now 
are of vast importance to the German grain 
import. The sole end in view in all such 
cases, the increase of grain prices on the 
home markets, would not be attained in this 
manner, because the prices are not alto- 
gether dependent upon the United States 
or Russia, but are also influenced by those 
countries which are classed among the 
“most favored nations” and whose products 
are admitted on a low tariff rate. All those 
who claim that the present low prices of 
grain are due to the low tariff, had better wait 
until 1887 and obtain the market value for 
that date, for it is a grave question whether 
they will find the same conditions then. In 
addition to this, both the United States and 
Russia import largely of German products, 
and any increase of grain tariffs, designed 
specially to their disadvantage, may induce 
them to adopt measures of retaliation. 

The agricultural population in many sec- 
tions of the country are beginning to under- 
stand the uselessness and actual harm at- 
tending the increase of the tariff, and their 
more intelligent members are willing to 
admit that their difficulties do-net rest en~ 





tirely upon the tariff. But by far the most 
important fact consists in the knowledge 
that the present commercial relations of the 
German Empire make it impossible for the 
government to change the existing grain 
tariffs, at least during the next few years; 
and this fully explains the renitency with 
which the Imperial government handles this 
delicate question. 








NOTES. 


In accordance with a circular published by 
Messrs. Bullock & Co., the amount of rice which 
was shipped to the United States from London 
and Liverpool during the time from January 1st, 
1884, to September gth, 1884, amounted to 29,063,- 
776 pounds against 25,305,056 pounds imported 
during the same period tbe year previous. The 
increase therefor is 3,758,720 pounds. 

The results of the German occupation census of 
the sth of June, 1882, now published by the Im- 
perial Statistics Office, show that 42.5 per cent. of 
the population of Germany are engaged in agri- 
culture, including gardening, forestry and fishing; 
25.5 in industry, including mining; 10in commerce, 
including the carrying traffic and the sale of food 
and drink by retail; 12 in the public service and 
otherwise, or not at all. 


‘Thechannel tunnel promoters have by no means 
given up all hope. A large party lately visited the 
works with Sir Edward Watkin, chairman of the 
dormant company. The heading was lighted by 
the incandescent electric lamps, and the party 
proceeded to the end of the gallery, where the 
Beaumont borer is situated. Although the in- 
junction of the Board of Trade is now faithfully 
observed, the machinery is regularly attended to. 
Notwithstanding the length of time the works 
have been suspended, little or no water has percol- 
ated into the heading. 

The Daily News correspondent, telegraphing 
recently from Paris, says that there is just as great 
an outcry there as in London about the dispro- 
portion between the price of flour and bread. It 
iserroneously, though generally, supposed that the 
government can no longer fix the price of bread. 
Although in the time of the Empire the bakers’ 
trade was declared open, a law of 1791 survives, 
The Government is unwilling to interfere with the 
law of supply but [desirous that the poor should 
derive their benefit from the splendid harvest, 
the mayors in many country towns have resorted 
to the old practice of fixing a tari A Ministerial 
circular has been issued on the subject, and unless 
the Paris bakers voluntarily make considerable 
reduction they will shortly be brought to book. 

It is not a matter of wonder that English land 
owners cry aloud for protection against ruinous 
competition of cheap agricultural products of the 
North and South American continents and Aus- 
tralia, an Exchange tells us. In Essex no less 
than 30,000 acres of the best farms vainly go 
begging for tenants. Within 30 miles of London 
170 acres were lately sold for £2,500, for which 
twice the sum was refused ten years ago. The 
case is still worse in Ireland. Low prices and 
high rents must finally expatriate or starve to 
death the whole British agricultural class, or else 
they must be protected by a discriminating tariff 
on imports, The manufacturing and mercantile 
classes are the most numerous, and they will not 
submit to the policy of protection, whith means 
higher wages for labor, and improved condition 
of farmers and their families. As a remedy, 
Lady Catherine Gaskell, a representative aristo- 
crat, proposes in a magazine article, that farmers 
and their wives and daughters should cease to be 
educated, should avoid pianos and decent clothing, 
rise at 3 o'clock in the morning, and spend all 
day among the beasts in the field. She points 
the moral by bringing forward a model farming 
family, whose chief peculiarity is that they speak 
atrociously bad English and eat meat only once 
a week. 














THE BOSS ELEVATOR CUP 


is gaining favor every 
day. Over 13,000 sold 
in one day in three di 
ferent States. M. 





is 
30,000 cups in 
Stock and can take care 
of any size order: 
.P. MYER, 
19and 21 E. South St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











THE CASE MACHINERY 


Is the most complete line of gradual 
reduction machinery made. Each 
machine is adapted to the others. 
A great saving in expense and con- 
venience to millers. Our patterns 
for Mill Irons, Gear Wheels, Pulleys, 
&c., Elevator Heads and Feet, and 
all such are very complete and of 
the latest styles. If you wanta single 
pair of Rolls, Purifiers, Centrifugal 
Reel, Bolting Chest, Pulley or Shaft, 
or a full gradual Reduction Mill, 


WRITH US 


CASE MFG. CO.., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CORN & GOB CRUSHERS -Z 


send F'or Circular. 










SHAFTING, PULLEYS & HANGERS. 


Pulleys a Specialty, Large or Small. Address, 


T. B. WOOD & SONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
THE “SALEM” ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


SHOVEL EDGE 


Seamless Rounded Corners 


CURVED HEEL. 








RUNS EASY 


STRONG & DURABLE 


EMPTIES CLEAN. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., navui?Hinens, SALEM, OHIO. 


New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff Street. 


Teetor’s Patent Quick Adjustable Diamond Dresser 


A revolution, No Screw Feed, no Ratchet Wheel, 
Paul Springs or extra Fixtures to contend with. 
complete Machine warranted to be much the best and 
most complete Dresser in the world, will guarantee 
better satisfaction than any other of its class. Also 
that more work can be accomplished with less trouble 
and expense, or otherwise subject to be returned. 
The best of references given. Machines have been 
in use over four (4) years, and there has never been 
a call for any repairs for any machine in use. Parties 
are surprised as to the merit and simplicity of the 
machine, and say it is a revolution compared with 

. "Also as to adjustments which are all ac- 
complished quick and easily by hand without the use 
of any tool, A positive {ced which is similar toa 
friction feed, the only practical feed ever invented 
for a diamond dresser feed; is instantly reversed to 
cut right or left while in motion, also to cut fine or 
coarse. Can cut over one thousand cuts per inch. 
Consequently can do much deeper facing especially 
with a dull diamond once going over with one or two 
diamonds. By finer feeding while in motion, need 
not raise the diamond on account of a raise or hard 
spot on the face, in which case it will cut an even 
depth, also when the diamond is fed to either side of 
carriage, -as it is so constructed. In this so many 
fail. The machine is ample wide so as to set over 
the spindle. All the feed mechanism is hardes tsteel, 
All the wear can be taken up. 
as represented. State size uf 
full description forwarded. 


Cc. A. BERTSCH, 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, InD. 
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The A Machine. 29 inches long, 18 inches 

wide. Weight, 145 pounds. Same width 

carriage as the B machine. 

The B Machine. 33 inches long, 19 inches 
wide. Weight, 170 pounds. 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL jl DRESSER, 


Guaranteed to be superior to other bolting Govice for clear, clean bolting 
or rebolting of all grades of Flou 


FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 
SLOW SPEED. OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, AND HAS IMMENSE CAPACITY. 


For Price List, Sizes, and Dimensions, Send to 


THE CUMMER ENGINE C0., CLEVELAND OHIO. 
Poe" Send also for 150 Page Catalogue Describing their Engine HOR 


THE BRADFORD MILL CO. 


FLOUR MILI MACHINERY, 


Including Portable Corn and Middlings Mills. 





















CHILLED TRON 
2 ROLLs 


Re-Ground and = 
Re- “Corrugated. 


EIGHTH AND EVANS STREETS, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















DEMONSTRATED IN OVER i0 MILLS $m BE THE BEST BOLTING DEVICE KNOWN. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., JACKSON, MICH, 222-2" 
CAREY’S DOUBLE ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH | 


Best in the Market. Every Yard Guaranteed Always up to Standard Count. 
SOLID COTTON BELTING. MILL PICKS. 


FINE FRENCH BURR & ESOPUS MILLSTONES 


BELTING. BRUSH MACHINES, AND 
PORTABLE MILLS. E I AD} V Al I OR B | J CKE I S MILL FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 
8 3. ’ ‘Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


MUL MACHINE! 


SAMUEL CAREY, 17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REGISTERED TRAD. 
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HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FIRST AND ONLY PREMIUM 


AT THE 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 








Office of Te Mittinc WorLp. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1884. 
While no particular activity characterizes the | 


| 
market, there is becoming prevalent an opinion | 


that at current prices wheat is a better property | 
to purchase than to sell. The very fine fall 
weather has stimulated deliveries by the farmer, 
and as stocks accumulate prices retrograde until 
it is now asserted they have reached a level so low 
that the advent of impassable roads and stormy 
weather will enable prices to be materially ad- 
vanced by those who will then have control of 
supplies. Prevalent as this opinion is becoming, 
purchasers are seemingly without the confidence 
which inspires investment. Chicago calculations 
place the visible supply at 38,343,187 bushels. New 
York calculations make it 35,594,729 bushels. The 
“crowd” sold on the Chicago figures and bought 
on the New York figures. The carrying charge 
between November and December wheat is now 
at the rate of 47 for a full rionth, and has been 
lately increased from 2%4c to 3%{c, which shows 
an aversion to the actual grain, with the specu- 
lative buyers getting out of November through 
fears of deliveries. Estimates from Chicago point 
toa decrease in the winter wheat planting west 
of the Mississippi river. 

Full receipts of flour are giving to the market | 
rather a bearish cast, but prices are not quotably 
changed. The low grades may be termed steady 
because scarce. The medium and high grades 





may be termed weak and irregular. The export 
demand for flour is moderate; the trade demand | 
is slack. Rye flour is in fair demand (demand | 
fully up to supply) and market is firm at former 
prices. Buckwheat flour is dull and heavy be- 
cause receipts are increasing and demand is no 
better. Corn goods are firmly held, with demand 
moderate and prices without decided change. 
For mill feed there has been a fair demand, freely 
met; market closes weak at the reduced quota- 
tions. 





BUFFALO MARKETS. 


FLOUR—City ground clear Northern Pacific spring 
{$4.50@5.00; straight NorthernPacific spring, $5.00@5.50; 
amber, $5.00@5.15; white winter, $4.75@5.25; new pro- 
cess, $6.00@6.50; Graham flour, $4.00@5.00. Western | 
straight Minnesota bakers, $4.75@5.00; clear do, $4.50 
@}5.00; white winter, $4.75@5.00; new process, $6.00@ | 
6.50); low grade flour, $2.50@4.00. OATMEAL—Inger- 
sol $5.75; Bannerman’s $6.00; Akron $6.25. CORN- 
MEAL—Coarse, $1.00; fine, $1:10 per cw. RYE 
FLOUR—In fair demand $4.00@4.25. WHEAT— 
Weak. Sales 5,000 bu No.1 hard Northern Pacific at 
81c, 11,000 bu do at 80c, 16,000 bu No. 1 Northern to ar- 
rive at 76c, afterwards offered at 75}4c to arrive and 7c | 
seller last half Nov., at which price two boat-loads were 
said to have been sold. For No.1 hard, at the Call 
Board, 80%4c asked Nov., 81}c asked Dec., 80c asked 
year, 88c asked 82c bid Jan, Winter wheat quiet; sale 
four car loads No. 2 red at 80c. CORN-—Steady. 
Sales on car load No.2 at 80c, and five do No. 3 and 
special bin at 46c. OATS—Steady. Sales one car 
load No. 2 white at 8%, and one do mixed at 8%. 
BARLEY—In fair demand, Sales three car loads 
State at 7c, seven do bright Canadian at 77c, and ten 
do No. 2 Nebraska at 66c. RYE-State nominal at 
55c, and No, 2 western at 7c. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was fairly active and 
steady, some demand being created by banks in- 
vesting a portion of their surplus money in long 
bills, Commercial bills are rather scarce. Posted | 
rates closed al 4.80 for 60 days’ and 4.8434 for 
demand. The actual rates ranged: At 60 day’s 
sight, 4.79"4@4.7932; demand, 4.8334@4.84: 
cables, 4.8474 @q.84%4, and commercial, 4.7734@ | 
4.78. Continental exchange dull; francs, 5.26%/ | 
and 5.2554; reichsmarks, 94%/@o4%6 and 047%4@ 
95; guilders, 3974 and 4o¥4. The closing’ posted 
rates were as follows: 





60 days. 30 days, 
London. - 480 4 84% 
is 5 5 2056 
5 28% 5 20 
Berlin, 9454 95% 
Amsterdam, guilders 40 40% 





NOTES. 


A two-run mill is being erected at Shady Grove, 
Ky., for Jones & Nash, who get their outfit of 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 





| The shipments for the week were srr, 


DUFOUR & COv’S 


CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTH. 


A grain inspection law will probably be passed 
by the next Legislature in Dakota. 

D. H. Turner, of Pearson’s Mills, Ala., has or- 
dered the machinery for a three-run new process 
mill, of Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Three pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed 


| have been ordered by Messrs. A. B. Childs & Son, 


of London, England, from the Case Mfg. Co., 
of Columbus, O. 

John Tontz, of Girard, Kan., is building an 
improved grain elevator, having procured his 
plans and machinery of Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalpers, centrifugal | 
reels, have been ordered from the Case Mfg. Co., 
of Columbus, O., for the mill of Mr. B. M. 
Allison, Fairville, W. Va. 

The big elevator E, at Duluth, is now receiving 
grain. The machinery was started up on Oct, 29 | 
last, and everything has worked smoothly; the 
new machinery started up without a hitch. 

‘The Simpson & Gault Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, 
have sent an order for a Little Giant break ma- 
chine to the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. The 
machine is to go to Mr. W. H. Koerner, at 
Medora, Ind. 

Mr. Jas. S. Oakes, of Steubenville, Ohio, pro- 
Poses to erect one of the largest flouring mills in 
the South, at Chattanooga, Tenn. The mill will 
be located on the river Bluff, and will have 
splendid water and railroad facilities. 


The first instalment of Manitoba wheat recently 
arrived in Montreal. It was only 200car loads and 
it came by the Canadian Pacific line. The harbor 
board has allowed the Canadian Pacific to extend 
their tracks to the wharf so that the wheat can be 
emptied into barges. 

Deubel Bros., millers, etc., at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Propose to light their mill by electricity, and 
make the citizens a proposition to furnish light 
for stores, etc., at $1 per month for each lamp. 
As they use their inexhaustable water power to 
drive the dynamo machines, they can furnish the 
light very cheaply. 

The Union Mill Co., of Union, Oregon, recently 
despatched their president and treasurer east to 
arrange for the purchase of a 1oo-barrel roller 
mill outfit. Their choice fell upon the machinery 
and roller mills manufactured by the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co,, of Indianapolis, Ind., and they 
therefore contracted for an outfit using sixteen 
pairs of rolls, 

A contemptible attempt was made last week to 
fire the Zumbro flouring mill, now owned by 
John J. Fulkerson, at Rochester, Minn. Patent 
fire kindlers had been heaped on the outside of 
the mill and set on fire, but the blaze was dis- 
covered before any material damage was done. 
Firebugs are being watched for now with shot- 
guns, and their chances are slim, if caught. 


The wheat receipts at Duluth for the month of 
October amounted to 6,599 cars, against 6,455 
cars for September. This was the largest single 
month’s receipts previous to October. The re- 
ceipts for the two months of September and 
October aggregate 6,527,090 bushels. The ship- 
ments for October were 3,150,000, and for the two 
months 9,535,000 bushels, All this was from ele- 
vators A and B, except about 16,000 bushels from 
the Duluth and Western’s new elevator. Duluth 
leads the whole country in the amount of ship- 
ments for October. The receipts for the week 
ended Nov. 8 amounted to 863,500 bushels. ‘The 
Chicago receipts for the same time were x, 176,000, 
at Minneapolis 843,000, and at Toledo 643,000. 

5 bushels, 


A very lively time was had recently on the 
Duluth board of trade in regard to making the 
Duluth and Western elevator E “regular,” that 
is making the use of its wheat receipts on the 
board. The discussion was a long one and re- 
sulted in a tie vote, ten to ten, which, of course, 
is unfavorable to the house. Ever since this house 
was first put up, a local paper tells us, it has met 
with a series of troubles, and although the com- 
pany has done all in its power to remedy them, 
many members of the board seem to still think 
it unsafe. It has been braced in accordance with 
architect's recommendations, and what little 
wheat has been in it so far, has been held all 
right. It is claimed by those against the house 
that it is too slow a shipper, and that its Position 
is unfortunate in more ways than one. The 
matter is not settled, however, by the action of 
the board, and it will undoubtedly come up again 
for final settlement. It is to be hoped that the 





| service to us, and in conclusion said: 


difficulty can be remedied and the house made 
regular, as so large an investment as this house 
has been, should not prove unremunerative, and 
a positive loss to its stockholders. 








THE PANAMA CANAL PROJECT. 


A recent letter from Mayor Edison, enclosing an 
exhaustive statement from his naval attache, 
Commander Taylor, on the subject of our com- 
mercial relations with South American States, has 
been made public. The Commander argued that 
the Panama Canal scheme would prove of little 


“I submit to you, therefore, that the present | 
moment seems a most fitting one for the ports of 
| our Atlantic and Gulf seaboards to take ener- 
getic, united and immediate action looking toward 
obtaining some Isthmian transit. I respectfully 
recommend, therefore, to you and to the com- 
mercial and maritime bodies of this city that your 
Honor, as Mayor of New York, seconded by those 
bodies, communicate with the mayors of principal 
seaports from Maine to Texas, inviting representa- 
tives of those cities to meet in conference without | 
delay to discuss this matter and decide upon ay 
route or routes, which shall be urged upon the | 
National Congress immediately upon its meeting 
in December. The time is indeed ripe for action 
on this subject. It is well known that agents of 
the French Company are now in Nicaraugua, us- 
ing every effort to obtain those concessions which, 
having been granted to us, were unfortunately 
Permitted to lapse. Nor can we doubt that similar 
influences will be brought to bear to prevent other 
routes of transit from being utilized, which, once 
begun, would injure or destroy the prospects of 
the impracticable scheme of a sea-level canal at 
Panama. Ina very short time the marine railway 
across Tehuantepec, or the canalacross Nicaragua, 
or both of them, can be constructed; but immediate 
action on the part of our commercial public is 
needed to insure some Isthmian transit being pro- 
vided. Such transit would do more to build up 
our commercial marine than any other one thing 
could probably do. The natural field for our com- 
merce, the natural markets for our goods, are those 
neighboring localities now occupied largely by 
German products and German ships. ‘That some- 
thing must be done in thisdirection is acknowledged 
by all who have examined the subject, and I need 
not suggest that New York’s natural office, from 
her greatness and importance as a seaport, is to 
lead, not to follow, in an affair of great commer- 
cial interest. I am prepared to submit to you a 
more minutely detailed report, giving plans, esti- 
mates and official reports, but I respectfully sug- 
gest that, meantime, steps be taken looking to an 
immediate conference. * * * I have 
considered only the direct commercial aspect, the 
need of Isthmian transit, the likelihood of never 
getting it by Panama, and the certainty of never 
getting it in any practical, economical or satisfac: 
tory manner by that route. Routes do exist. 
Nicaragua and Tehuantepec are thoroughly 
known, and I submit that energetic steps should 
at once be taken by those most interested to secure 
some Isthmian transit.” 


JAMES S. McGOWAN & SON, 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Choice Milling Wheats a Specialty 
Room 60 Board of Trade Building. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


&2™ No Charge for Inspection 
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GOLD MEDAL—SrRCIAL, Isr open COUDETY: 





of American Agriculture. 
value of Contents, in extent and ability of Correspond- 
ence, in quality of paper and style of publication, it 
occupies the FIRST RANK, 
superior in either of the three chief divisions of 
Farm Cropsand Processes, 





QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co 


FIRSI AND ONLY PREMIUM 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS ! 


PURCHASE ONLY 


FROM RELIABLE DEALERS. 


JOHN C. HIGGINS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dressers of 


MILL PICKS, 


a KINZIE ST., CHICAGO. 


Picks will be sent 
on 80 or 60 days’ 
trial to any re- 
et Miller in 
the United States 

, and if 
ES ‘superior in ev- 
ery respect to any 

other pick made im 
this or any other 

there will 
sarge, 
Twill pay’ all ex 
ress charges to and from 
Biticago. “All. my ‘picks ‘are 
made of a special steel, which 
is manufactured expressls iy 
for me at Sheffield, Englan 
‘My customers can thus be 
assured of a good article, and 
share with me the profits of 
direct importation. Refer 
ences furnished from every 
State and Territory in the 
United Statesand Canadas, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


OF MERIT, 


1831 THE CULTLVATOR 1885 
Country G Gentleman 


THE BEST. OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES, 


Tue Country Gentieman is the Leapinc JouRNAL 
In amount and practical 


It is believed to have no 


Horticulture & Fruit-Growing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


while it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouses and Grape: 
Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, Do- 
mestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the 
Week. 
and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the Crops, 
as throwing light upon one of the most important of all 
questions—When to Buy and When to Sell. 
erally Illustrated, and is intended to supply, in a con- 
tinually increasing degree, and in the best sense of the 





ry Replies, 
Its Marker Rerorrs are unusually complete, 
It is lib- 


IVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


Although the Country GxnTLEmAN has been 


GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its size from 
16 to 20 pages weekly, the terms continue as heretofore, 
when paid strictly in advance: Ong Cory, one year, 
$2.50; Four Corizs, $10, and an additional copy 
Sor the year free to the sender of the Club; Tan 
Cortes, $20, and an additional copy for the year 
Sree to the sender of the Club, 


BRAM New Subscribers for 1886, paying in ad- 


vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
OUR RECEIPT of the remittance, to Yanuary 1st, 1885, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


"Specimen Corizs Free. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


» THE INK 


WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


1S MADE BY THE 











SINCINNATILO. 












OF QuseaRayY ceaeaqay’ 


GOVERNORS} ==: 


EET is 
For 






Wheels 


= 





EUEREIEN ELELERER 


(alias Ih Trail Foi Mech. Co, 


Send for Catalogue. Cohoes, N. Ye 












WIKE BOLTING CLOTH —STEEL, BRASS AND TINNED 





ESTABLISHED 1844, 
Haclusive Manufacturers of the 


“ACME” 


STEEL TEMPERED 


Battery 4 Baling Wire Cloth. 


iso Manufacturers of 


Bran Duster cit Plated Wire Mill Screen Cloth 


Smut Cloth, Brass and ud Copper Wire Cloth. 


A full line tere on hand, Send for samples and price lists, 


Br ooklyn Wire Cloth Works, JOHN STREET, 


NO. 107 


‘New York, 
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DED ADA DS DIA DADA DT ae pre pe rer 


CAPACITY, 2, 000 BARRELS PER 1 DAY. 
GEO. D. CAPEN, Pres. JNO. CRANGLE, M Mixagie: E. Ss. CLAUSS. Secretary. 


Anchor Milling Co, 2ist & Randotph sts, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 9th, 1884. 
To Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gentlemen: We have just been awarded all the First Premiums 
offered on flour at our Great Fair and Exposition. Imadea clean 
sweep of them all, over all competitors, which included all the Mills 
in St. Louis and all over the West; in fact the entries were open to the 
whole United States. We received: 

First Premium on Patent Flour. 
First Premium on Straight Flour. 
First Premium on Clear Flour. 

- This embraces the List. The Flour was made on your Rolls, 
and you should make the fact widely known. 

Hurrah for “THE NORDYKE & MARMON CO,” @2e@ “THE ANCHOR MILLING CO.” 


Yours truly, 


JOHN CRANGLE, Manager. 
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KEYSTONE CENTRIFUGAL REEL 


—)PATHENTED MAY 6th, 1884.|:— 


Drag Brush Feed, Tightest Heads, Best Results. st and Best on the Market. Adapted t Mi 
The vas Diag Food Eheroughly Protects the Silk, Bont om Trial to ony Reopowatbte mitiores f wuttiny- 


ROLLER MILLS, SCALPING REELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING stsosor MILL IRONS. 


Full Stock of Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloth. 
BEST QUALITY FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES, FOR MIDDLINGS, WHEAT AND FEED. 


Leather, Rubber and Gotten | Belting, Smut Machines, Purifi a 
Fata, Gots > Seimei flere an Paviccisae addsoe the Manet Flour aoe furnished at 


EU. BULLOCK, “1357, 1359, 1361 RIDGE AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


UNION STONE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT MILLSTONE CEMENT. 


Invaluable to Millers for Repairing and Filling the Joints, EMARK Cavities and Seams in French Burr and other Millstones. 
This is a new article of manufacture, and is greatly y acpere to to >the I preparations now in common use by millers. It is much cheaper, and seas | be applied by an inexperienced person. It is perfectly 
onl; be- 








harmless, naceof the 101 - esocd Bills natu ues sod tenia the ips 
comes a part of the Stone, and assists in grinding. il = es 

Sniller’s use, it is put up in cases of two sizes, Price per case: Small, 83,00; “Large, $5.00. 
erwise we shal! send C.O D. by Express, collecting for return of the money. ps manufacturers, 


ot an a 
we farnish in bbls. of 800 Ibs. Price upon application, Emery Rub Stones, for hand use in Finishing 
Furrows and 


Faces of Millstones. 


Union Stone Co., sms. Boston, Mass, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Union Emery Wheels, Emery Wheel Machinery and Tools a Specialty. Wooden Pol- 
ishing Wheels, Automatic Knife Grinding Machines. Grinders’ and Polish- 

ers’ Supplies. Catalogue on Application. 





} DIAMOND TOOLS, 
Emery Wheel Machine No.0 Has % Inch Arbor, =. IMERY, QUARTZ, CORUNDUM. FOR DRESSING OR TRUEING EMERY WHEELS 





MILL SUPPLIES {-#"=2=" ROLLS RE-GROUND 
estes” { BRLTING, BOLTING CLOTH} And Re-corrugated to order. Porcelain rolls 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BOLTS, uit Rows, ac. | ‘@-dressed. Our Machinery for this purpose 
2B Prices Close and Quality the Best. 428 is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


F Tha Case Mie. Co, Columbus, Ohiv.|Case Mfg. Co. Columbus, Ohio. 
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OUR SEMI - CENTENNIAL 


FLOUR MILL BUILDING. 


Parties contemplating the erection of new mills, or improving and increas- 





ing the capacity of old ones,will serve their best interests by corresponding 
with and submitting their ideas to us. 









Single and Double Roller Mills, 
Concentrated Roller Mills, 
Rounds Sectional Roller Mills, 


ALL WITH THE 


Stevens Corrugation. 


Simplicity of Construction, Positive- 

ness of Action, Ease of Management, 

Less Liability to Get Out of Order, 

Less Power Required, Greater Ca- 
pacity Obtained. 


The Stevens Rolls are the most widely known and univer- 
sally used of any roll in the world. Send for illustrated 
catalogue and price list. 


THE JOHN T. NOYE MANUFACTURING CO, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


SCHINDLER-ESCHER 
LION BRAND 


RICHMOND CITY 
, MILL WORKS, 





S Bolting ioe F Tmpr'ed Milling 
GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTNG 0. um 


BEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Send for Price List, Samples, and Book of Diagrams. ay. ” ii semen 
WOLF & HAMAKER, MILL BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Wolf & Hamakers Liles npr ings Diriter “lig Chess, Pi Pate Feed for Rolls 


SER TUR 
AGENTS F FOR } THE A ALLIS ROLLER MILLS, BOLT! TING CLOTH 


MILL POR MESENES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Wolf & Hamaker’s Purifier is n nufactured as a single or nape machin the ints of all millers. A gm 
perfect cloth cleaner. "Roschte gu jaranteed ti  eaal aay machine for tho works : 


THE KEISER TURBINE. 

















After the 1st of December, aaarass, Chambersburg, P 
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